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For the Companion. 


KIT’S MISSION. 


The Major arrived just before 
supper, and when it was over, the 


SS SS 





young folks, as usual, took pos- 
session of him. Seated in his big 
arm-chair, before the blazing fire, 
with his ruddy face, twinkling blue 
eyes, soldierly whiskers and slight 
brogue, he was their very ideal of 
“a brave old Irish gentleman all of 
the olden time.” 

“And so you’ ve graduated, Tom, 
my boy?" he said. 

“Yes,”’ the young man replied, 
sullenly. 

“With all the honors, of course?” 

“With no honors. I never was 
intended to make a mark in the 
world.” 

“Have you chosen your profes- 
sion?’ asked the Major checrily, 
pretending not to see the lad’s dis- 
contented face. 

“No. It does not much matter 
what J do. Some fellows have 
money to begin the world with, 
and some, talent. Bob Fitch has an 
aptitude for medicine; his brother, 
for the law; while Joe, there, is a 
born machinist. But I have no 
capital of any sort. I don’t know 
why God sends useless people into 
the world.”’ 

The Major made no reply. He 
saw that Tom was bitter under 
some college defeat. It was no 
time for serious reproof. He turned 
to the children, therefore, who were 
clinbing his knee and_ bringing 
their stools closer, in expectation 
of a story. 

“An Irish story, please.” 

“A duel, Major,” said Jack. 

“No, no! Lady Leigh’s ghost,” pleaded Mary. 

“Tut, tut! You know my stock too well. 
Let me see? Did I ever tell you of the man who 
lived in his coffin?’’ 

“No! Oh, go on!’’ their eyes dilating with the 
delight of a new horror. 

“It was in 1820,”” began the Major, toasting 
his feet comfortably, ‘that I was sent on a visit 
tomy uncle, a farmer in County Cork. I was 
about your age, Jack,—a hearty eater, a good 
shot, and a great deal fonder of fun than of 
books. 

“My uncle’s house was a great, low, rambling 
building, with plenty of windows, and big roar- 
ing fires; untidy and comfortable; full and run- 
ning over with children, dogs, and servants. I 
was stunned at first with the scale on which the 
eating and fun and frolic went on. 

“My uncle was only a dairy farmer. In this 
country he would have felt it right to save every 
penny for his eleven children. But in Ireland 
he felt it to be his duty to keep his table filled 
with poor friends, the year round. 

““They’re unfortunate,’ my aunt replied, 
when I questioned why they were there. 
that reason enough?” 

“In the kitchen it was just the same way. 


Besides the cooks, farm-handg, laundry, and 


‘Isn't | 


RICHAROSMS2 


KIT. 


‘Why, child, they’re innocents! 
them in Ilis keeping! 

‘My uncle’s way of life was that of his neigh- 
bors. I suppose it was extravagant and foolish; 
and yet, when I remember how the poor and 
helpless were received and fed, as if sent by God, 
I wonder sometimes if there were not a better 
wisdom than economy in it. 

“There was one young lad in the house with 
whom I soon formed a friendship. His name was 
Dick Clancy. He was a hard student, and was 
reading his ‘humanities’ in the village school, 
preparatory to entering Trinity College at Dublin. 

“Ts Clancy a kinsman of yours?’ I asked my 
uncle. 

‘© ‘No. He is what is called a “‘poor scholar.” 
When a poor lad wishes to receive an education, 
he is taught without charge at any school, and 
goes from house to house, staying at each as long 
as he chooses. A “poor scholar’ is always wel- 
come. We think God’s blessing goes with him 
for the love of learning.’ 

“We were at supper, I remember, when he 
said this. It was a wild, stormy night. The 

ground was covered with snow, and the wind 
| blew fiercely from the sea. In a lull of the 
| storm, we heard a knocking at the gate. 
“ Run!’ cried my uncle; ‘Who can be abroad 


God have 





loom-women (for ladies wove their own linen! on sucha night as this?” 


then), there was a legion of old, blind, and deat | 


retainers cluttering up the passages. 
“ , 
‘They’re not beggars; they’re all of use,’ 
said my aunt, placidly. 
-_ sup.’ 
‘‘Old Molly, now? She cannot hear thunder,’ 
I suggested, 
‘“é ‘Oh 
hens!’ 
“And lame Davy?’ 
““‘Tle—he goes for barm [yeast] twice a week,’ 
triumphantly. 


‘‘And the idiots, Patsy and Barney? 


‘They earn their bite 


, She sits in the sun and looks after the 


“When the men unbarred the door, one of 
them stepped hastily back. 

**Tt’s Kit in his coffin, sir!’ 

“The snow blew with a frightful gust into the 
open hall, as four men entered, carrying a bier, 
which they set down, and then hastily retreated. 
On the bier rested what seemed to be an open 
coffin. 

“The cloth was thrown off, and from within 
the coffin a man’s head rose up. 

“*God be with all here!’ said a hearty voice. 

‘God be with you, Kit!’ replied a dozen 
voices, 
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“Who could have turned you 


Larry O’Neill’s, and they were 
loth to see me go. But I said I’m 
due at the Squire’s and I'll not 
disappoint him. And I had the 
salve for the misthress’s burn to 
bring, and the wash for your 
throat, Molly. I knew yees 
couldn’t do without me anuder day.’ 

“<*Thrue for you, Kit,’ 
people in the room. 

‘**Take him to the fire,’ said my uncle, who 
was cutting the best slices of meat for his sup- 
per. 
twenty years paralyzed in his legs. He lived in 
fortable bed, and went from house to house, 
staying a week or month at each, as suited him. 
The poorest houses in the county took their 
share of entertaining him. 

“When my aunt whispered this explanation to 
me, I looked at the wretched creature, with one 
half of his body dead, and wondered how he 
could bear so much misery. 

***Why doesn’t he make them throw him in 
the bog and make an end of it?’ [ asked. ‘I 


weight on others for so many years.’ 

“*Wait, and you will see,’ said my aunt. 

“After supper, I went out to the kitchen, 
from whence came loud shouts of laughter. 
Kit’s coffin was placed near the fire, anda square 
box, which he carried under his head, was open 
before him. He was distributing, at once, his 
jokes and cures—for burns, toothache, corns, and | 
more serious diseases,—patterns of children’s 
clothes, recipes for puddings, every kind of use- 
ful scraps of information, ina word, which could 
be carried in his head, or his box. 

“I stood listening to him, and, boy as I was, 
noticed the remarkable tact and homely kind- 
ness which he showed under all his fun. He 
turned his bright, shrewd eyes on me presently. 

“*You see, young gentleman, I can’t follow a 
profession or trade, so I have to take up the odds 
and ends which nobody else attends to, to make 
myself useful.’ 

“My uncle told me that Kit had acquired 








much skill in the cure of simple ailments, and 
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| noises of the storm. 


out on such a night, lad?’ said 
my uncle. 
***Oh, T would come. I wasat | 


came from half the | 


“Kit was, I found, a man who had been for | 


a narrow box like a coffin, arranged as a com- | 


don’t see how a man can endure to be a dead | 


that with his odds and ends, 
he was in fact of the 
most useful the 
county. 

“The storm increased, 
and Kit remained all night. 
He was carried in front of 
the kitchen fire, 
of his bed renewed, 
warm coverlids spread 
the coflin. 

“My own chamber was 
over the kitchen. There 
were cracks in the log floor- 
ing through which I could 
look and through 
ruddy flashes of 
firelight came up cheerfully. 

“After the house was all 
quiet, Patsy, the ‘innocent,’ 
came into the kitchen, and 
throwing down a blanket on 
the warm hearth, to 


one 


men in 


the straw 
and 
over 


down, 
which, too, 


near 


Kit, curled up on it like a 
dog, 

“The neighborhood of the 
queer pair made me rest- 
less, I suppose, for I could 


not sleep. I heard the clock 
in the hall strike midnight, 
and then one o'clock, Then 
a muffled sound struck my 
ear, very different from the 

It was the drawing back 
of the heavy bar from the outer door, 

“*Probably Dennis, the shepherd, is going out 
to look after his lambs,’ I thought, and turned 
over to sleep. But the next moment I rose un- 
easily, and crept to the window. Through the 
gray storm without I could see that the road and 
yard were filled with dark figures, stealthily 
surrounding the house. I understood it all at a 
glance. 

“The year had been one of great suffering—al- 
| most of famine—and bands of desperate men 
had attacked several of the farmhouses in that 
part of the country, which they had plundered, 
and then set on fire. These desperate men 
were still at large. It was asserted that they 
were peasants, heretofore decent and honest 
men. Whoever they might be, it was certain 
that, as soon as caught, they would swing for it. 

“T shook with terror. I knew that my uncle 
had a large sum of money in his chamber, just 
received for cattle, and doubtless these men 
knew it too. I saw that there were enough of 
them to overpower the men in the house, even if 
they were awake and armed. 

“My room was separated by along corridor 
from my uncle’s. I groped for the door, my 
teeth chattering with cold, when the firelight 
flashing up below, showed me a sight which 
held me motionless. 

“They were already inthe house! Thekitchen 
was full of sturdy fellows, all armed, their frieze 
| coats covered with snow, their faces swathed in 
black cloth. 

**The kitchen was separated from the house by 
a long passage. They made no effort to keep 
quiet, therefore, but began to drag out the provi- 
sions, talking loudly, and in their natural voices. 
As yet they had not seen Kit or Patsy. The idiot 
lay sound asleep on the warm hearth, but Kit had 
raised his head, and his keen, pale face turned 
quickly from one to another as they spoke. 

“They'll murder him!’ I thought, but my lips 
| were glued together with terror. Kit, helpless as 

2. dead man, was cool and calm. 

‘* ‘Be jabers,’ said one, ‘we'll hev somethin’ to 
ate, before we go fur the ould man’s money! I 
didn’t know how near starved I was afore, but 
the sight of this mate makes me sick.’ 

| “*Ye’re a fool, Pat Grady. 


There’s enongh 
Howly 
flash of fire- 


silver in his chest to kape us for a year! 
Mother, what’s here? as another 
light showed the coffin, 
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“Pin here, Michacl Crawford,’ said Kit! 
quietly, ‘Its you, is it, that kerries on this |} 
work.’ 

““tfow dar ye call me name?’ blustered the] 


ruffian, changing his voice, ‘I'm no Crawford,’ 
he added, with a terrible oath, 1 
And you, Pat Grady. And 1 


There's not one of you I ¢ 


“I know you, 

you, Robert Flynn. 

couldn’t name, and bring to the gallows to-mor- 

row.’ « 
“O'Grady sprang at him with a smothered |] 

yell, brandishing a knife. 

“Kit’s face turned ghastly pale. Life, I sup-/ 1 

pose, was as dear to the poor fragment of a man 

it But his eyes 

blenched, 


aus is to you or me, never 


Me?’ 
‘T'd 


murdher any informer,’ said the man, sullenly. 


“*ye'd murdher me, Patrick Grady? 
“The knife shoole in the murderer’s hand. 


into this house an inch, Pil hang every man of 
yees!? 

“He raised his corpse-like head, and shook his 
skinny hand at them. I’ve been in many a bat- 
tle, but | never saw such desperate courage as 
was shown by this cripple in his coffin. The} 
idiot, Patsy, roused by the noise, scrambled to 
his knees, and stared terrified about him. 

“The men stood paralyzed. 


The superstition 
which taught them to protect these two helpless 
creatures was strong enough to hold them mo- 
tionless, even in the face of Kit’s threats. 
** *Make of it!” growled Crawford, 
‘Put a bullet in his skull.’ } 
“Not a man moved, Kit, with a terrible | 


an end 


effort, raised himself higher in his coftin. 
‘Come, an’ do it yerself, Michael Crawford! 
Kill the cripple and the innocent, if ye dare. 


There's 2 mightier One that’s watehing ye!’ 
to the 
through the open door, 


pointing suddenly stormy sky, seen 


“The men stared at him, and at the driving 
terror. Michael began to 
whine, after the fashion of his elass, 


storm, with visible 

“*Ve know ye’re safe, Kit; an’ it’s not an in- 
former ye'd be, that’s slep undher our roof, an’ 
dhrunk wid us? 

““ril never mintion yer names, if yees let this 
be the last uv it. Take that mate wid yees, an’ 
two of the tlitehes; Pll make it right wid the 
He never let a hungry man go from his 
dure.’ 

: No more he did! ’Fore the 
lowly Mother, we'll go straight home.’ 

“They left the house and took the 
them. 


Squire, 


rhrue for you, 





> gang with | 


**They'll rob the next house,’ said Kit, drop- 


ping back exhausted. ‘But I did the best I 


could.” 

“Ile was right. By daylight eame the news 

that they had attacked the house of a wealthy 

gentleman near town, who was prepared for | 
them, There was a desperate fight; the ring- | 
leaders were arrested, tried, and hung, and the 
band broken up. Then I told my uncle how the 

poor ¢eripple and innocent, whom he had taken | 
in from charity, had protected him, as no arms 

could have done.”’ 

The Major's story brought forth many eriti- 
cisms from the children, But ‘Tom eame up be- 
hind him, and said, quietly, 

“T think TL understand the moral of Kit's life, 
sir, and T will try to apply it.’’ 

i 
PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE. 

In Envope, marriages are arranged to the sat- 
isfuction of the parents. ‘The parties themselves 
their fathers and mothers. 

a member of the 
Savoy nobility, was anxious that his daughter, 
married, 
ter, the wife of a nobleman, was equally anxious 
An 
idea occurred to the chevalier, which he thus 


Onee, a certain ehevalier, 


should be His sis- 


at) 


no longer youn 
that her only son Henry should marry. 


vallantly expressed : 

‘My dear sister, if you wanted my daughter 
Genevieve to be your daughter, I was just going 
to ask you for your son Henry to be my son,”’ 

Che cousins were married, and a few weeks 
after, the bride, in writing to her Henry, who is 


















absent in the army, addresses him as the “most 
tenderly beloved of all husbands since the time 
of Adam, who, notwithstanding his complai- 
sance, did not deserve to be loved so tenderly as 
you.” 

Of course, “Young America” curls his lip at 
even the suggestion of parental interference. 
rhe European custom may be abused. 
the 


So may 
American custom, which allows boys and 
girls to form, on the basis of passion or faney, a 
contract that is to be for life—unless broken by 
the divorce court. 





an avowed atheist, asked permission to marry 


It was satisfactory. 
of the church with which the youth was con-| try to do it when nobody was by. 
nected, and asked how he discharged his duties | speech kept her more aloof from her beginnings 


posal for his daughter’s hand was worthy of as 
much cautious consideration as he would give 
to a proposal to purchase, on six months’ credit, 
a hundred boxes of dry goods. 


}an ambition of higher companionship; for she 


are supposed to be pleased with what pleases | 


THE YOUTH’S 


We recently heard of a father, himself not a 
mrofessed Christian, who, when a young man, 


iis daughter, answered,— 

“No, sir, you cannot marry my daughter with 
uy consent, I don’t care to commit the happi- 
uess Of iny child toa man who denies God and 
levil, heaven and hell.”’ 

A year or two after, another young man, 2 | 
*hurch-member, was a suitor for that daughter’s | 


and, The father, being a thorough business 


man, delayed an answer until he had satisfied | knew that Sally had but a third as many, 


limself as to the young man’s character. | 
He first inquired as to the young man’s repu- | 
| 


tation among his social and business associates. 


Then he went to the officers 


is a church-member. Their report was satisfac- 


““Pin no informer, Tl never open my lips, tory, and the young man was accepted as a son- 
boys, on this night’s work, if it’s the lust. But) in-law. 
if you touch ahair of the Squire’s head, or go That father was judicious. He thought a pro- 


Was he not right? 
———— 
REST. 
From the brown stubble-fields on either side 
Is heard the mellow piping of the quail; 
And in the eastern sky, faint, flushed and wide, 
The full-orbed moon ariseth, still and pale; 
On far-off steeps the parting sunbeams rest, 
Illusive mists the bosky hollows fill; 
Then twilight shades the quiet glade invest, 
And all is dim, and mystical, and still. 
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For the Companion, 


SALLY GIBSON’S SPUNK. 
A Boarding-School Story. 
In Eraur Cuaprens.--Cuar, V. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

The 2ist of June was always, weather per- 
mitting, an excursion holiday. School was sus- 
pended, and a party made of teachers and schol- 
ars, to Thunder Glen, Tomahawk Mountain, or 
over the river to Widefield and the lake. ‘It 
came in well as a safety-valve for the dangerous 
season of accumulated electricities. 

For days beforehand, the restless ones were 
quieter; satisfied with the plans in prospect, 
fearing to forfeit them, and less tempted to con- 
trive for themselves, 

Sally was at this time just settled in her room, 
and that novelty pleased and satisfied her. She 
had not tired yet of lawful occupations in 
that shaded window, where the scarlet-fruited 
boughs thrust themselves in at her, till the 
bright little globes were all gone as far as her 
arms and her visitors’ could reach among them, 
and only the pleasant leaves stayed to keep her 
summer company, and fan and whisper to her 
in the wind, 

Louise Summerway had been in to see her. 
Miss Ladd, truly, had suggested this,—for Sally 
little knew, any more than the rest of us, how 
the forces of right, and hope, and kindness, were 
at work for her; and it was apropos of some new 
knotted wool-work for fancy mats, that all the 
girls who liked pretty feminine fingercrafts were 
busy with, and that Sally had taken to with the 
zeal that characterized all her takings. 

So Miss Summerway had sat with her for an 
hour on Wednesday afternoon, in the cherry-tree 
window, and Sally had really felt lifted up into 


had found Louise simple and sweet, and not 
“high-righteous,’’ as the frolickers called her; 
and Louise had found Sally bright and worth 
while. 
| Crack and her coterie began to be dismayed. 

“She’s turning pious,’’ they said. ‘She 
hasn’t cut up a dido for nearly a week. *Twon’t 
do. We must get her into something, or she'll 
be out of everything.’’ And they knew they 
could not spare her wits and her intrepidity. 

For good reasons of her own, Miss Willeroft 
did not divulge the intended direction of the 
party until evening of the day before. 

Whether it were to be mountain, glen or lake, 


or some quite new exploration, was the exciting 
3ut before the days of electric 
even 


uncertainty. 


telegraphy, signals were possible; and 


had a rose-colored jaconet. 


of Sally. 


| coaxing could have done. 


; mostly in the wide, cool, cavernlike space below 
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“Why don’t you wear your blue?” they asked 


“You look a great deal nicer in it. You al- 
ways get so red, you know.” 
Sally got a little red at once. “I iike my 


dimity,’’ she said. 
‘And her blue is best,’’ said Nell Southern- 
wood, who had a dozen summer dresses, and 


**°'Tisn’t that,’’ said Cora, with more disdain. 
‘She wants to walk in white among the worthy. 
Let her try.” 

If Sally wanted to “walk in white,” 


‘ 


she would 
Crack’s 


of friendship with the white ones than any 
Sesides, she had a 
horror of what she called “flapjacking,” which 
was the thing that a more legitimate use of lan- 
guage would term apostasy. She had chesen 
her style and party; she would not suddenly 
turn or desert. 

So she was with the ‘‘colored people,’’ as they 
called themselves, when they got apart from the 
rest a little way, among the boulders and crags 
of Thunder Glen. 

Cora, who was as clever at drawing as Ellen 
Southernwood at music, perched herself on a 
lone, unsharable point, with her sketch-book, to 
get a view of Little Ferny Fall. 

She was quite conspicuous to the whole party, 
though separated from them, as they gathered 


the fall, upon the big, smooth rock, over whose 
face the calming water lapsed in gentle over- 
flow, or found trickling channels in its worn 
clefts. Nobody thought that that leading spirit 
of mischief could be better placed than she had 
chosen to place herself. 
Nell Southernwood’s dress was just visible by 
a floating fold over the round of rock below; and 
along the tangled marginal bank of the water- 
fall, Sally Gibson, Margaret Charney and oth- 
ers, were gathering mosses and ferns that 
dripped and waved in its very edges. 
There was no suspicion that there had been 
any covert meaning in the buff and rose color; 
that the flutter of their distinguishing tints had 
served as guide to other eyes and footsteps, and 
that, in the shade of the thick, low cedar copse 
that overgrew the shoulder of hill from which 
Cora’s rock projected, and quite near enough 
for the girls’ low tones to reach, and their ears 
to catch reply, were already comfortably placed 
a group of three other persons, who had, of 
course, as good a right to search and track old 
Thunder Glen as the seminary party had. 

And what if there were? Two were but 
brother and cousin, after all, and the third a 
friend of these, who had come riding over the 
upland from the high road, and had tied their 
horses out in the pasture-margin of the wood. 

They could not have been openly invited, 
though, and the fun was in their being there 
without it; in sitting and chatting with them, 
so demurely occupied, almost in the face and 
hearing of authority which these girls delighted 
to deal with as a great deal more despotic than 
it really was. It was so audacious, and yet so 
cleverly secure. 

There was only one way to climb directly to 
the thicket from the water-side, and that was 
by the narrow shelvy path that led to just where 
the two young ladies had fixed themselves, and 
where nobody, of course, could pass while they 
remained. 

Nobody knew of the walk through the cedars 
when Cora and Nell disappeared from their high 
places and chose the long way round, coming 
in among their companions from the under- 
ledge path upon the north. 

And nobody understood, when one of those 
quick, heavy afternoon showers, that happen 
| any summer day, drove them all hurriedly to 
the big hay-rigging, and then forced them toa 
refuge in the first farm-house on their way,— 
how it was that the same necessity sent four 
horseback riders just after them into the farm- 
er’s barn, whence he hospitably brought them 
into the great kitchen to get their share of the 





from behind the fences of a boarding-school, 


drying, where shawls and sunbonnets were be- 








so they told Sally Gibson. 
of their clever trick, indeed, except to explain 
the cleverness afterward, and get it admired? 


cally as they had expected. 
to envy at all. 
bit disgusted. 
ing; but a certain delicacy of her homely train- 
ing made her think it not so funny to circum. 
vent when young persons of the opposite division 
of creation were concerned and concurrent. 


all. 
early stage this morning; 


there are ways enough; and there were those 
interested who knew, almost as soon as the pu- 
pils themselves, that Thunder Glen was the des- | 
tination of the company on this particular 21st. 


ing spread beside the fire. 

Thunder and lightning and wildly - pouring 
torrents kept them a good two hours; during 
which the unavoidable was politely made the 

Now Thunder Glen was just about equi-dis- | matter-of-course; and John Archer, and Richard 
tant, though not upon the direct road, between | Southernwood, and Harry Ackworth, and Mr. 
Anmonth and Oakhaven; and it was graduation- | Oldridge, the newly-introduced stranger, talked 
day at Anmouth on the 20th. jan laughed openly with governesses and pupils, 

There was a question of dress for the picnic. | assisted them in all sorts of courteous ways, 
Miss Willcroft advised, as usual, plain, strong! watched and reported the weather, helped them 
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with a butterfly brooch, and broad filigree] then sprang upon their steeds and caracoled 
bracelets of Berlin iron, Elien Southernwood | gayly beside, before, and behind them, along 


the gleaming-wet roads and under the dripping 
branches in the golden light of the rain-sweet 
sunset. 


Crack and Nell had to tell somebody or die: 
What was the use 


But Sally did not admire quite so enthusiasti- 
She did not seem 
In fact, she looked just a little 
She liked girl-fun and rule-dodg- 


“John Archer did not come till afterward,” 
Nell Southernwood remarked. ‘He rode out to 
meet them half-way. It was Fan that fixed it 
She sent my note to Longbridge by the 
and when Jolin got 
there Dick had left word that they were gone 
round to Thunder Glen to meet the pienie. John 
knew he wasn’t asked; and he got his lunch, 
and then eame plodding back to the Six Cor- 
ners. John is slow; a real honest old poke, like 
the doctor.” 

“T like John Archer,’ Sally Gibson said. 
“Well, that’s straightforward!”’ eried the two 
girls,—and stared at her. 


“She'll never do it in all the world, | don't 
believe,” said Nell Southernwood, with misera- 
ble syntax, and yet miserable 
“She’s got an awful sober side to her, when it 
gets uppermost, and it’s uppermost now,” 
“We must get her in some scrape first,”’ said 
Cora. 

“We've only two days to do it in.” 

“Five,” “T don’t care so much for 
Saturday, but Tuesday | will go, if T never enter 
the old sem again.” 

“Don’t you imagine” 

“Hush!” interrupted Crack, peremptorily. “I 
am imagining. Don’t speak till I get through 
It’s just dawning.” 

She sat down on the floor, put her elbows on 
her knees, and her fingers in her ears, and shut 
her eyes, as she did at a hard place in a lesson. 
Nell stood stock-still and let it dawn. In two 
minutes, Cora flew to her feet again, 

“She shall help us, and she sha’n’t know it! 
Then if she doesn’t have to help us again, my 
name’s not Crack Ackworth!’? And Crack 
snapped all her fingers over her head, like a pair 
of castanets. 

“Saturday night is Midsummer Eve, 
know it?” 

‘*No.”? 

“Thought you didn’t. 
St. John. Know that?” 
“No.” 

“Knew you didn’t. 
and signs, and ghosts, and dreams. 
of ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’?” 

“That’s in Shakespeare.” 

“So’s everything.” 

I have not room, in telling this little story, to 
Perhaps the say of these 
I must, at any rate, 


more aecent, 


said Cora, 


did you 
And that’s the Eve of 


It’s the night for tricks, 
Ever hear 


say all my own say. 
girls is of even less value, 
pass over most of it to its result. 

“It won't do,” said Crack, as a finality, “te 
talk to her about husbands—and trash. Tell 
her she’ll dream out the next ten years, and all 
the luck and happening of them, for herself and 
her ‘folks,’ as she calls them. And tell her the 
imps are all out, and she won’t dare, That'll 
fire her up to it. And the imps will be out 
some of ’em!”’ 

So the Eve of St. John, with its traditions and 
omens, was talked over in the regulation “mile 
walk” that Thursday afternoon, between the 
three; and it was absolutely asserted that if any- 
body had the spunk—‘“‘and here’s Spunkie! 
Crack interpolated—to go through the prescribed 
forms, they could pass through in a vision the 
whole story of ten years to come, concerning 
themselves and their friends. 

“But it would be like looking over to the end 
of a book,’ Sally demurred, ‘wouldn't it? I 
think the interest would be all used up. There 
might be dreadful things, besides, you know. 

“Oh,” said Crack, supplementing with ready 
wit, ‘‘in these kind of visions you aren't obliged 
to look any longer than you like. You cam 
dream one thing all out, and drop another 
They come just as fast as you—sort of—ask for 
them. Didn’t you ever manage a dre am? Spa 
it out, or turn over and change it? Well, - 
ean always do that at Midsummer Eve; my 
what you do dream will be certain true. But 
it’s the charm part I don’t believe you'd dare te 
do. I don’t believe 7 should.” 

“Poh!” said Spunkie. 








white gowns, and most wore them; but Cora] up at last into the hay wagon, lifted their hats 
| Ackworth appeared in buff linen, and was fine as the vehicle got lumberingly under way, and 
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; “I'll bet you half a pound of gumdreps ™ 
wouldn’t,”’ said Nell. 
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“Poh!"’ said Spunkie, again, whether in con- 
tempt or acceptance, they could hardly tell. But 
they left it there, being tolerably sure she would 
do it, for the daring if not for the drops. If she 
did not, they had another way, though they 
would rather not be driven to it. 

It would probably lose them their Tuesday 
plan. It would be taking beforehand what they 
meant to beg for then; but this they had little 
hope about, anyhow, unless Sally’s new sober- 
ness was broken up, and she were “tuned to 
concert pitch’’ for the occasion. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


NELSE WOODIS AND THE CATA- 
MOUNT. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 

We lived at the last house on the “toteroad;” 
which led up through the northern part of Maine, 
from Mattawamkeag to Houlton. 

This was twenty-three years ago the last winter. 
I was seventeen years old the fall before. We had 
alarge farm, partly cleared, and sown with grass. 
That winter we kept thirty-four head of horned cat- 
tle, and seventy-five or eighty sheep. It wasagood 
deal of work to tend them, and I had it nearly all to 
do. 

My younger brother, Amos, then but eleven, 
and father were away at the lumber camps, on the 
east branch of the Penobscot. 

As upon most new places, our barn accommoda- 
tions were very meagre. Our hay was stacked out 
ofdoors. We had no well, and had to drive all the 
cattle to a spring, out in the woods, fifty rods or 
more. 

This spring was a large, open water-hole, sur- 
rounded by fir thickets. It was hard driving the 
cattle out there to drink, on stormy mornings, 
when the snow was flying; and in very cold, frosty 
weather, they were cross, and hooked one another 
so fractiously, that not more than three or four 
could be trusted out together. The path to the 
spring was narrow, and the snow on both sides so 
deep that sometimes when a creature was driven 
from the beaten track, I had to shovel him out. 

Beaver, a large dog which we kept, would drive 
them along the path to the water. Beaver was a 
knowing old fellow, but of course, a dog could not 
be relied on to see that the weaklings among the 
cattle had fair play, and a chance to drink. Per- 
haps I trusted too much to him; for one morning, 
a fine young cow was driven out into the snow by 
the others, and gored so savagely that she died. 

This was in the last part of the winter, well on 
towards spring. The day before, a boy named Nel- 
son Woodis, a distant relative of ours, had come to 
our house on a visit. Nelse and I together skinned 
the cow, and as the meat was worthless, we left the 
carcass on the spot, three or four rods from the wat- 
ering place; the weather being so cold that it 
would not be likely to become offensive. 

At watering time, next morning, I started six or 
seven of the two-year-old steers along the path with 
Beave, Nelson and I following eight or ten rods be- 
hind. No sooner had the head ones entered among 
the firs, around the water hole, than we heard a 
strange bellowing, and a moment after metthem all 
coming back at full run, snorting, and with tails 
straight in the air. We had to jump out into the 
snow, or they would have run over us, they were so 
blind with fright. At the same time, we heard 
Beave barking savagely. 

“There’s a wild creature in there!” cried Nelse. 

“After that meat!” I exclaimed. 

[had brought along an axe to cut open the ice. 
We went cautiously in among the firs, where Beave 
was barking and growling. But the dog started 
down through some hemlocks, towards a swamp, 
which lay along a large brook, half a mile or more 
to the west of the cleared land. 

Some large animal had been gnawing at the beef 
carcass, and there were tracks all around it as large 
asasaucer. Yet we thought it might be a “lucivee;” 
for some of the old male lynxes grow very large, and 
make a great track, their feet being thickly furred. 
A black-cat, too, makes a large, broad track. 

Only the fall before, a wolverine had been caught 
‘n a bear-trap, by our next neighbor below. I 
thought this might be a wolverine. Yet there was 
Yomething about the track that made us feel a little 
uncomfortable; it was not only large, but was deep- 
\y printed in the snow, as if by the weight of a heavy 
creature, 

“Tf it’s a black-cat, it’s a mighty big one,” Nelse 
said. “He won’t run far, either.” 

Both the creature and the dog had sank deep into 
the snow at every leap. 

We had two guns in the house; one being our 
own, and Nelson having brought one with him; for 
nobody travelled far thereabouts withouta gun. So 
before going further, we went back to the honse for 
the guns, and put in heavy charges of our largest 
shot. [had alsoa pair of snow shoes, which I put 
on my feet; but Nelse had to wallow after me with- 
out any. 

We followed the trail, down into the swamp, and 
crossed the brook. Beyond the swamp there was a 
wooded mountain. We could now hear Beave on 
the mountain side above us, at some distance, up 
among the ledges and crags. 

Taint much use following them *way up there,” 
Nelse said, for he had begun to get tired of snch 
wallowing. “If it’s a black-cat, it’ll take to some 
hole up amongst the rocks.” 








But just then we heard Beave yelp, as if the ani- 
mal had turned on him; and for some minutes there 
was a confused sound of barking, yelping, and 
growling. 

“A clinch!’ Nelse exclaimed; and we hurried on 
again. 

Beave was a large, rawny, strong old dog. Some 
said he had wolf blood in him, He weighed a hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds, and there wasn’t a dog in 
those parts that was a match for him in a fight. 

It took some time to go up the side of the moun- 
tain; for it was so steep that the only way I could 
get up on my snow-shoes was by laying hold of the 
bushes and spruce boughs. Nelse had the advan- 
tage of me here, and got ahead. 

We were half an hour getting up near the foot of 
a broken crag, twenty or thirty feet high, which we 
could see over the top of a fir thicket. Nelse had 
been a few steps ahead, among the firs, and I came 
upon him peeping through some brush. 

“T dunno what ‘tis,”” he whispered. ‘Jest look in 
there—by that stub.” 

Beave was snarling, among some rocks and old 
logs, which had fallen down over the crag,—such a 
confused mass of stuff that I did not at first glance 
see what Nelse was pointing at. Then I caught 
sight of a great gray creature, crouching on one of 
the logs, its ears laid back, its long nails clutching 
into the log, its tail switching spitefully, to and fro, 
as it glared at the dog. 

The beast was so hidden by the fir boughs that it 
was not possible to tell, at first glance, just how big 
it was. I would not have set the deg on it, but 
Nelse cried, “Stake ’im!”’ before I could say a word. 

At that, Beave rushed up closer, and the creature 
flew at him like lightning! With a growl anda yell 
they clinched. I could hear their claws ripping 
each other; and in another moment the dog was 
hurled six or eight feet into the air! Then, turning 
with a vicious yawl, the beast leaped from a log, 
clean up the rocks, to the top of the crag—fifteen or 
twenty feet—at one jump; and there it stood, growl- 
ing and lashing its sides with its tail. 

“That’s a catamount, I believe!’ muttered Nelse. 

Beave lay in the snow where he fell, panting and 
bloody; and the snow was fast crimsoning around 
him, from the wounds of the poor creature. We 
both cocked our guns to fire; but the moment we 
brought them up to take aim, the panther dropped 
down, crouching so low that we could but just see 
the tips of its ears. 

It was of no use to fire, and we hardly knew what 
to do next; for we were both afraid of the creature, 
but didn’t like to back out. 

Nelse thought that one of us had better go round 
to the left, climb up the crag, and come in behind 
him. 

So I took off my snow-shoes, and set off. After 
making a detour of thirty or forty rods, I climbed 
the crag, and got into the hemlocks aboveit. If the 
creature moved away, Nelse was to shout to me. 

Not hearing anything from him, I was working 
slowly through the hemlocks, when all at once I 
heard Nelse fire. 

The report was followed by a fearful growling, 
and a smothered cry for help! 

IT ran down eight or ten rods, to the top of the 
rocks where I could look over; but I saw nothing of 
Nelse. But I saw Beave and the panther, fifty or 
sixty feet further down, rolling over and over, grap- 
pling and growling. 

The next instant, the dog was flung into the air 
again,—and fell on some rocks below, where he lay 
as if dead. 

The panther then turned, and came at two bounds 
up to the foot of the crag, where it crouched, and 
poised itself as if to spring up; but catching sight of 
me, it paused, with its ears laid back and tail switch- 
ing. 

My gun was ready cocked, and I fired down at it; 
the distance being not more than forty feet. 

The charge knocked the animal off the log, into 
the snow, but it sprang up with a shrill screech, and 
bounded off to the right, along the foot of the crag. 

I thought Nelse must be killed, but swinging my- 
self down from the rocks as quickly as I could, I 
called to him. 

Then the snow and fir boughs began to stir beside 
one of the logs, and my heart was relieved to see 
Nelse crawl out. 

“Has he gone?” were his first words. 

The boy’s coat was all slit to strings, and so were 
the legs of his pants. He said, that after I had been 
gone fiftcen or twenty minutes, the panther sudden- 
ly started up (hearing me coming down through the 
hemlocks, probably), and looked that way. He 
stepped upon a log to fire at it; but theanimal faced 
round at the same instant, and seeing him, leaped 
down at him. 

He fired, but the panther, with its paws spread 
out, struck him, and knocked him head-first off the 
log, into the deep, soft snow, where he quickly tore 
the poor fellow’s clothes to strings, and scratched 
his legs badly. He would have fared worse, if 
Beave had not sprung upon the maddened creature 
again, and drawn his rage upon himself. Even af- 
ter Nelse heard me fire, he did not dare to stir, for 
fear the beast would set upon him again. 


We reloaded our guns; and as the snow where the 
catamount had run off was spotted with blood, I 
felt sure I had given ita bad wound. Nelsethought 
that he had hit the animal, too. 

We followed along its track, fifteen or twenty 
rods, and at length heard it making a queer sort of 
noise, in a clump of cedar. Not daring to push into 
the cedars, we went round to the other side. There 
we got sight of it, stretching itself out, with its back 
against a rock, and making a wheezing noise. 
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We both fired at it again; and at this it 1 
through the cedars on the other side. But when we 
got round there, it lay in the snow, kicking and 
bleeding profusely. Nelse stepped up and killed it 
with the butt of his gun. 

We cut a stick, and marked the length of its body 
and the length of its tailon it with notches. Meas- 
uring these lengths by the “square,” after getting 
home, we found that, from the crown of the animal's 
head to the roots of its tail, was five feet and an 
inch, and that its tail was thirty-two inches long. 
There was no doubt that it was a panther, and a 
large one, too. 

Beave, after all, was able to follow us home; but 
he hardly stirred out of the house fora fortnight 
after; and some of those scratches did not heal up 
till warm weather came. 

o> 
THE SURE RETURN. 


Pray: though the gift you ask 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, ae with hopeful tears; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But choicer, will come one day; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 
ADELAIDE A. Proctor, 


——_<+o—__ —__—_ 


RIDING A HUNTING ELEPHANT. 

It is “fun” for boys and girls to ride on the back 
of the elephant of some travelling menagerie, two 
or three times around a smallring. If, however, 
they were obliged to make a long journey on an 
elephant, they would find the slow locomotion and 
the unpleasant jolting intolerable. 

An Englishman, recording his experience of rid- 
ing twenty miles on an elephant’s back, compares 
the motion to that of being pitched and rolled 
about in a small boat in a chopping sea. 

To make himself comfortable, he had strapped on 
the elephant’s pad a small bedstead, with the legs 
turned up. Round these he passed ropes, so as to 
make a rail, with a soft mattress underneath his 
stretched-out body, and bolsters on eltherside. He 
thought to sleep through the journey. 

It was a delusion. He pitched forward and rolled 
over with every motion of the jolting brute. And 
it was only when, ousting the mahout, or driver, 
and crossing the animal’s neck with his legs, he 
drove ber himself, that he rode with any comfort. 

One day news was brought to an English camp in 
the interior of India that a tiger had killed and 
eaten a cow near the neighboring village. A party 
was immediately organized for a tiger-hunt. 

Four elephants were ordered up, and a number of 
beaters sent forward to drive the tiger out of the 
ravine in which he had sought cover. 

On a wild-looking female elephant, not long cap- 
tured, rode the doctor of the camp. She was quiet 
enough, so long as the other females were kept out of 
her sight. Butif one of them approached, up went 
her trunk, and, with a shrill trumpet, down she 
charged upon her rival. 

Her calf accompanied its mother on the hunt, and 
was the cause of much vexation of spirit. If the 
attendant held him in by a cord, he squealed. If 
left to himself, he wandered off, and then his mam- 
ma would rush after him. 

Losing all patience, the doctor ordered the at- 
tendant to tie the little one to the mother’s neck. 
Just then, one of the signal-men, perched in a tree, 
telegraphed with his hands that the tiger was steal- 
ing along the ravine. 

The mahout urged the elephant on. Advancing 
ten paces, she came to a halt. Pushing her calf 
under her chest she curled her trunk defiantly, and, 
in spite of the blows and abuse of the mahout, 
would not budge an inch. 

The doctor, frantic at the idea of a tiger walking 
off, almost under his nose, and he not getting a shot, 
beat the mahout with the butt of his gun. The ma- 
hout beat the elephant, but not a foot would the 
obstinate beast move. 

“Let go the calf!” shouted the doctor to the at- 
tendant. The native untied the cord which bound 
the little fellow to his mother’s neck. With afew 
capers, he toddled off to the edge of the ravine and 
tumbled in, head foremost. 

With a shrill trumpet, the mother rushed after 
her offspring. Somehow, she got to the bottom of 
the ravine. How, the doctor never knew. 

He lost his gun, his hat, and his temper. He was 
pitched to one end of the howdah, knocked against 
its sides, and whipped in the face by the bamboos, 
through which the anxious mother rushed after her 
wayward child. 

He, heedless of the excitement he had created, 
gambolled ahead, as playful asa kitten chasing a 
ball of yarn. Up asloping mound he toddled, and, 
being out of breath, was caught by his mother. 
For a minute or two, the elephant and calf stopped 
to breathe, and the doctor to recover his temper. 

At the opposite side of the mound was a perpen- 
dicular descent of fifteen feet. Suddenly the calf 
marched to the edge, and flopped over on his back, 
Falling on the sandy bed of the ravine, he was un- 
injured, and the mother, though still anxious, re- 
mained quiet. 

Just then, another female elephant came in sight, 
on the opposite bank of the ravine. Of course, the 
calf tried to climb up the bank to her. 

That was too much for the jealous mother. With 
a shrill trumpet, she rushed to the edge of the 
mound, The mahout, knowing the danger, drove 
the sharp steel hook, used in driving, deep into her 
head. 

The pain caused her to halt. Falling on her 
knees, with her head over the precipice, she shook 





herself violently. 
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The driver of the other elephant, seeing the cause 
of the excitement, drove her away. The attendant 
rushed up and secured the calf. Then the mother 
rose from her knees, and, backing from the edge, 
suffered the frightened doctor to dismount. He 
vowed he would walk home, before he would mount 
that jealous brute again. 

The tiger was wounded by a long shot from one 
of the officers, but escaped into the jungle. 

“My dear fellow,” said the doctor, in telling his 
adventures to a friend, “it was enough to make Job 
throw pots at his wife's head; it was indeed.” 


oo 
For the Companion. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 

The most interesting edifice in Washington, next 
to the Capitol, is the White House, or, as it is offl- 
cially called, the “Executive Mansion.’ The Capi- 
tol, rising majestically on the sloping hill which 
bears its name, stands at one end of the broad and 
shady Pennsylvania Avenue; at the other end of 
this avenue, about a mile distant, is the cluster of 
imposing buildings of the great national depart- 
ments,—the Treasury avd State, the War and the 
Navy offices. 

In the midst of this cluster is the White House, 
properly the centre of the public business, Itisa 
large square edifice, white, as its name hints, deco- 
rated in front and in rear by porticos. The portico 
in front is high, supported by lofty pillars, and 
reached on either side by broad driveways. 

Between it and the street is a spacious lawn, 
adorned with flower-plots, and shut in by high iron 
railings; in the centre of this is a copper statue of 
President Jefferson, now grim and mouldy from 
the long assaults of storms. At one side of the 
White House are the presidential stables and other 
domestic appurtenances ; on the other, the conserva- 
tory, full of floral beauties, 

But the pleasantest portion of the domain is the 
small but pretty park at the rear of the mansion. 
Here are grounds nicely laid out, with flower-beds, 
shrubberies, little copses of trees, and two rounded 
and grassy hillocks. It is in this park that, in the 
summer time, the Marine Band discourses music on 
certain afternoons, a treat to which the public is 
freely admitted. On these occasions, the Presi- 
dent’s grounds present a very gay and lively aspect, 
the President’s family often appearing at the rear 
porticos to listen to the music and observe the pleas- 
ure-seeking crowds, 

To those who see the White House for the first 
time, and without stopping to think whether it is 
anything more than the residence of the gentleman 
who is forthe time being the chief officer of our 
national government and his family, the thought 
may come, “What can he do with so big a house?” 
The guide-books tell us that it is one hundred and 
seventy feet long and eighty-six feet deep; so that 
it covers just one hundred square feet more than a 
third of an acre, and that is enough space for a 
good-sized hotel. 

Enter the building,—for you may freely do so at 
any reasonable hour,—and the question is answered, 
The very fact that a stranger can go in and wander 
about at will shows that it is something more than 
a private residence. The visitor soon finds that the 
whole of the main floor, without the reservation 
even of space for a closet, is given up to public 
rooms, 

There are a great hall, a state dining-room, a vast 
reception-room, an oval room, and two square par- 
lors, but not asingle apartment is left which the 
President reserves for his private use. 

Go up stairs, and it will be seen that nearly or 
quite one-half of the second floor is taken up with 
the President's office for business, and the necessary 
ante-rooms and retiring-rooms. 
a spacious mansion is really devoted chiefly to pub- 
lic uses. The President and his family occupy only 
one-half of the upper story. 

There are three distinct phases of life in the White 
Touse,—the President’s private and family life; his 
official life, when he meets with statesmen and poli- 
ticians in his office ; and his social life, with its state 
dinners and grand receptions, when the chief mag- 
istrate entertains public men of this and other 
countries, or receives such of the people as care to 
eall and pay their respects. 

With the President’s private life we can have 
nothing to do. That is his own affair; and while 
the public claims a right to its first officer whenever 
he emerges from the retirement of his family, 
within that circle it has no right to penetrate, But 
it is pleasant to know that President Hayes is happy 
in his family relations, in which simplicity of taste 
and the ties of love have their natural and proper 
effect. 

After breakfact, each day, the President passes 
into his private office, and there meets public 
officers and public men from all parts of the coun- 
try, who have business to lay before him or favors 
toask. At times there is a constant stream of call- 
ers all day; and this happens much too often for 
the comfort and peace of the President. 

There is not much ceremony nor much difficulty 
in getting an interview with the President. One 
must wait for his turn in a cheerless ante-room, 
For if 
one is only a private citizen, and has not been sum- 
moned, the Senator who comes later will go in first. 

The writer of this has in his memory two calls 
upon Presidents,—the first npon Mr. Lincoln, in 
that dark and gloomy time when Gen. Sherman 
had cut loose from his communication with Atlanta, 
and was marching upon Savannah; the other upon 


What seems to be 


and sometimes his turn is long in coming. 





Gen. Grant during his second term. 
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On both occasions, the call was made in the | 
company of a Representative, now a Senator, 
and was, on the writer’s part, one of mere curi- 
osity. There was nothing in either interview to | 
impress one further than one would be impressed 





by aconversation between any two gentlemen, 
Neither President took any further notice of the 
visitor whom the statesman presented, than to 
give him a languid shake of the hand. 





THE WHITE HOUSE, 


A President’s reception is the most democratic 
of gatherings. To be presented at a sovereign’s 
court is a great honor, and one must have per- 
mission beforehand, and go attired in a specified 
court dress. 

Nothing of that sort is required to attend a re- 
ception by the President. Any one who hap- 
pens to be in Washington may go, and in such 
respectable costume as suits the wearer. It is 
entirely informal,— the most rigid rule being 
that the caller must enter by one door and retire 
by another. These receptions gratify the pop- 
ular curiosity to sce the great men of the earth, 
which is peculiar to no nation and no race. 

It must not be supposed that, because a court 
dress is not prescribed, there is no display of 
rich toilets. Often the dresses are very elaborate 
and costly. This is particularly the case at the 
New Year's receptions, 

On that day hours are set apart for the Presi- 
dent to receive the different corps of public offi- 
cers. At one hour the Judges of the Supreme 
Court pay their respects; at another, the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet; at another, Senators; at an- 
other, members of the Diplomatie Corps, 

The display is most gorgeous when these for- 
eigners and their ladies call at the White House, 


The men all wear court dresses, and bear on} 


their breasts the various decorations and orders 
that have been conferred upon them; and the 
ladies are most richly attired. 

The receptions and State dinners at the White 
Ilouse constitute the nearest approach we make 
in this country to court life; and although, as 
compared with similar receptions in London, 
Berlin, Madrid, or even in Paris and Versailles, 
under Republican France, the customs are sim- 





The customs change somewhat with each new | 
President. The wife of the President is a leader 
in society, and has an influence upon dress fash- 
ions in Washington. Thus the White House is 
not only the centre of the greatest political move- 
ments in the country, but the place where soci- 
ety customs are largely moulded. 

Every boy in the land, as we all know by ex- 
perience, has an idea that he may sometime be | 


aa . * * 
}tinues to risk money that is not his own. 


| body suspects that the man who stands so high 





loss, and makes either no entry, or a false entry, 
on the books, to conceal what he has done. 

He is now on the high road to the goal where 
all defaulters find themselves at last. 
ulates again. 


He spec- 
Whether he wins or loses, he con- 
All 
this time he is free to do as he pleases, and no- 





in the esteem of the community for integrity, 
for morality, and sometimes, alas! for piety, is 
living a lie. 

It is a question of time when he will be de- 
tected. Sometimes he goes on for many years 
| in his dishonest career, dies, and is buried with 





| the respect and amid the regrets of a sorrowing 
community, and then the necessary examination 
of his affairs reveals the shocking truth. 
Sometimes chance discloses the truth sooner. 
The offender loses so heavily, and causes the 
company so much embarrassment, that the facts 
cannot be concealed; or, he can bear his guilt 
no longer, and absconds with what he can gath- 
er from the wreck he has made. Or, the discov- 
ery of some debt about which the directors know 
| nothing, simply because they have not tried to 
| know, leads to the investigation that brings all 
| to light. 
| ‘The fall from uprightness of a man who has 
| stood high in the public esteem is always sad. 
It might be prevented in a great number of 
cases, if the ‘‘one-man power’’ system were 
abandoned. 
President and live in the White House. We can Where this system has prevailed, it should be 
only say for the comfort of those who are to be | the first duty of the directors of the company to 
disappointed, that the honor cannot be had with- | make a thorough scrutiny of all the accounts; 


out having at the same time a vast amount of | and no honest officer would object to this being 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


laborious and thankless work,—and that the | done. 
house itself is said to be so badly built and so In a very few cases great corporations, such as 
badly drained as to be scarcely fit for a human | railroads, have been well and faithfully man- 


aged under this system, but others have been 
+o | brought to wreck. The chances are largely 
THE ONE-MAN POWER. png the success of a one-man power, and it 

Several recent discoveries of wrong-doing by | Ought never to be admitted where it can be 
persons entrusted with the management of cor- | avoided. 
porations, have drawn attention to the system 
known as the ‘one-man power.” The phrase 
explains itself. Some person who has a reputa- 
tion for sagacity, prudence, and integrity is per- 
mitted to do the entire business of the corpora- 
tion, 


being to inhabit. 





+o 





For the Companion. 


LAST WORDS IN A STRANGE LAND. 


0 to be home again, home again, home again 

Under the apple-boughs, down by the mill, 

Mother is calling me, father is calling me, 
Calling me, calling me, calling me still. 


» 6 





O how [ long to be wandering, wandering 

Through the green meadows and over the hill,— 

Sisters are calling me, brothers are calling me, 
Calling me, calling me, calling me still. 


His word is law. He is soon recognized both 
by the persons employed by the corporation, and 
by outsiders, as the ruling spirit. What he 
| does, or orders to be done, is understood to be 
| the act of the company, 





O once more to be home again, home again, 
Dark grows my sight and the evening is chill,— 
Do you not hear how the voices are calling me, 
Calling me, calling me, calling me still ? 
JAMEs T. 


Sometimes the direct- 

ors pretend to examine into the affairs, with 
} which they have little to do; but more often the 
| manager has his own way, and is not watched, | 
| or even suspected, 


FIELDS. 
~~? 
TRADES-UNIONS IN ENGLAND. 
The cause of the great labor troubles that 
This is a dangerous system, as has been but | have just taken place in the great English man- 
too often shown by experience. It is perilous | ufacturing centres, is a very simple one. Owing 
both for the company and for the manager, and | to the “hard times,” and a large supply of un- 
| for the same reason. 





The handling of large | sold goods, with which the market is overstocked, 
sums of money is a strong temptation to do | many of the cotton-mill owners found it neces- 
what may be originally done without dishonest | sary to reduce the wages of their spinners ten 
intentions, but which, in most cases, leads direct- | per cent. This the spinners resisted in a body, 
ly to dishonesty and ruin. the 


are 


in their 
of which 


| being supported 
Suppose—and this is one of many real cases | ‘trades-unions,”’ 
'—that the manager is the unwatched treasurer | 


resistance by 
most of them 
members. 

Searcely a year passes that a great strike does 








| not take place in some English industrial dis- 
| trict, the cause usually being a reduction of 
wages. Now it is the miners of Wales or New- 
castle who refuse to work, thus causing a stop- 
page in the production of coal or iron; now it is 
the agricultural laborers who suspend labor, 
and thus endanger the necessary crops; some- 
times it is the spinners of Lancashire, or the ar- 
tisans of Staffordshire. Strikes in England are 
far more formidable, frequent and serious, than 
| they are in the United States. 





What gives the laboring classes, in their 
| strikes against the capitalists, a great advan- 
| coe, is the fact of their being combined in 
| “trades-unions,”’ or associations for the protec- 
| tion of labor against capital. These trades- 
| unions now extend through every branch of in- 
| dustry in England, including not only colliers 


} and miners, spinners and weavers, peasants and 





THE E/ 


plicity itself, yet there is more of what are 
known as etiquette and precedence than those 
who have never been in Washington society 
imagine. 

By precedence is meant the right which one 
person has, by reason of his rank, to enter a 
room before another, or to be first considered, 
and by etiquette the whole body of artificial 
rules of society, Something of both is needed. 
Perhaps the free voter from a remote State 
might not see any good reason why the Chief 
Justice of the U. S. should have the right to 
precede him; but other persons have no difficulty 
in finding a reason,—and such is the custom, 


artisans, but even journeymen and clerks in 
AST ROOM, % 


strikers, they were persecuted and ill-treated, 
and sometimes even lost their lives. All sorts 
of tortures were visited upon them; and this was 
especially the case in the great steel-manufac- 
turing town of Sheffield. There, at one time, a 
big ruffian, named Broadhead, ruled the opera- 
tives, and dictated the most cruel punishments 
upon those who ventured to go to work for less 
pay than the trades-unions thought just. 

At first, the owners of mills and mines, and 
other capitalists employing large forces of labor, 
attempted to resist, by every means in their 
power, the formation of trades-unions. Their 
main resource was to refuse to employ any man 
who belonged to them, and to discharge all who 
dared to join them. 

But in process of time, the trades-unions be- 
caume so strong and so numerous that this expe- 
dient could no longer be safely used; for, if it 
was, the mills, and mines, and farms, would lie 
idle. 

-arliament made laws which did much to re- 
strict the cruelties and tyrannies by which the 
early trades-unions overawed outside laborers, 
and for the most part these bad deeds ceased. 
It came to be seen that the laborers had a 
right to combine if they chose, and agree to- 
gether what wages they should accept and what 
refuse, so long as they left others free to work 
for less pay if they saw fit; while the capitalists 
had an equal right to combine and to be pro- 
tected on their side, and to close their mills 
when they could not agree with their operatives 
as to pay. 

But whatever the right of working people to 
go on strikes, they are a very serious evil; and 
the same may be said of the counter-system of 
“lock-outs.’? In both cases, large numbers of 
poor families suffer, and indirectly the pecunia- 
ry interests of the whole community are af- 
fected. 


~~ 
+o 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


A very satisfactory response has been made to our 
offer of prizes for paintings, bracket-saw work, etc., 
competitors having entered from nearly all the 
States as well as from the Dominion of Canada, 
On the whole, their efforts have been very credita- 
ble, considering that the majority are under seven- 
teen years of age. 
Many of the competitors will be disappointed in 
not securing the prize; but, of course, our young 
friends had the good sense to be equally prepared 
for victory or defeat, and their failure will only 
stimulate them to fresh exertions for future con- 
tests. To the more deserving, however, we shall 
give Testimonials of Merit, thereby showing our ap- 
preciation of their efforts. 
Our rule forbidding professional assistance seems 
to have been generally misunderstood, many of the 
competitors having emphasized the fact that they 
had never taken lessons. Now, all we object to is 
assistance on the work offered for competition, with 
no reference whatever to previous study and in- 
struction. Indeed, we should be glad to have had 
the schools of art more fully represented. 
Had we space, we should be pleased to make 
special comments on some of the articles sent in, 
many of which, considering the extreme youthful- 
ness of the competitors, were admirably done and 
full of promise, 
The drawings, as a whole, did not come up to our 
expectations. While several of them are fair, the 
majority are poorly done, and many seem to have 
been hurried, as if to catch the mail. As three 
months were allowed competitors, we had a right to 
expect care at least in their work. 
Owing to want of care in packing, many articles 
have reached us in an injured condition. In send- 
ing pictures, frames may be dispensed with ; streteh- 
ers are sufficient for paintings; drawings should be 
rolled ona wooden cylinder, For saw-work, a paper 
box is a poor protection, as many have experiet.ced. 
Still, the decision on the merits of these articles has 
not been affected in any way by such mishaps. 

The following is the list of competitors who have 
taken prizes: 





Oil Painting. 
ADDISON T. MILLAR, Cortland, O., “Autumn Morn- 
ing.” 
Pencil Drawing. 


L. H. PATTON, Swain, N. Y., “Portage Bridge.” 


Bracket Saw Work. 
Ist. HENRY WHITNEY, Auburn, Mass. 





; 2%. RALPH and ADA BURTIS, Oshkosh, Wis. 
stores, and, in some parts of the country, ser-| 34° &, STANLEY SMITH, Lebanon, Ohio. 
vants. 

of a manufacturing company. All the money| On the other hand, capitalists have also Wall Motto. 

that comes in, or goes out, passes through his “ARCHITECTUS,” Auburn, N. Y. 


hands. When money is to be borrowed, he ob- 
tains the loan. what he thinks is a 
good chance to engage in a paying speculation; 
and not having money enough of his own, he 
takes, only for a brief time he thinks, some of 
the corporation money. 


He sees 


| 


He resolves to restore the ainount he has bor- 
rowed, as soon as the speculation is at an end. 
Perhaps it turns out fortunately, and then he 
does restore it. He is thus encouraged to renew 


| the venture. Ile loses. He borrows money on 


‘the credit of the corporation to make good the 





formed societies or leagues, and retaliate on the 
laborers by what they call ‘‘lock-outs.”’ 


That 
is, when a number of laborers become dissatis- 
fied, the mills are shut, and they are not allowed 
to return to work when they wish to do so. 

When trades-unions were first organized in 


Wood Carving. 
EMILY K. FOOTE, St. Louis, Mo. 


Essay. 
WIRT MANN, Grey Rock, Texas. 


Poem. 
AUGUSTUS M. LORD, Boston Highlands. 


| England, they gave rise to a great deal of injus- 
| tice, and even violence and cruelty. 
| 


The mem- 
bers of the trades-unions used every means of 
intimidation and force to compel laborers to join 
them, or at least to take part in the strikes. 


“<o 


GENESIS AND GEOLOGY.— Writing about the first 
H chapter of Genesis, which gives an account of crea- 
| If, when a strike took place, laborers were found | tion, Prof. Dana puts a massive argument into & 
‘who were willing to go to work in place of the! sentence. “Examining it as a geologist,” he say’, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION, 





“] find it to be in perfect accord with known sci- 
ence, therefore, as a Christian, I assert that the 
Bible narrative must be inspired.” 
le 
HENRY CLAY. 

Here is a story which contains a hint for boys who 
hope some day to become eminent and influential 
men. No American, probably, ever possessed the 
secret of personal influence over men, and knew so 
well how to use it, as did Henry Clay. 

His secret lay in his warm heart and remarkable 
memory. He never forgot a favoror aface. His 
journeys to Washington were performed slowly on 
horseback, or in the leather-hung stages which 
crossed the mountains. Every shopkeeper and ne- 
gro hostler on the way claimed “old Harry Clay” 
as his personal friend. An old gentleman gives us 
the following reminiscence of him: 

“I lived in a little village on the National Road. 
One evening, when I was a boy of fourteen, I was 
closing my father’s store for the night, when a tall 
ungainly, keen-eyed man entered hurriedly. I had 
seen his picture. The blood fairly stopped in my 
veins. 

“Ts Mr. Neel in?’ 

“éNo, sir, he is out of town.”’ 

“Ile turned away with great annoyance. 

“Tam his sou, Mr, Clay,’ I said. *What can I do 
for you? Anything in the world.’ 

“He laughed. ‘I am on my way home, 
myself out of money.’ 

“I flung open the desk. 

“‘T would like to borrow a hundred dollars,’ he 
said, making out a due bill to my father. 

“In a day or two the money came back. Four 
years afterwards I was in a town which was prepar- 
ing to receive Clay as the candidate for President. 
There was to be a barbecue, an illumination, etc. 
A procession of citizens and soldiers went out to 
meet him. I was an awkward country lad andI fol- 
lowed in the crowd. The leading politicians, all 
the great men of the town, were in front. 

“On reaching the little roadside inn, a muddy hack 
outside showed that Mr. Clay had arrived 
moment he came out on the porch. There was a 
deafening cheer. His eye swept over the crowd, 
and he singled me out. He held out his hand. 

“‘Ha! my friend Neel!’ he said. 

“That was the proudest moment of my life! Clay 
had his faults, but the man who could remember to 
give pleasure to a poor lout of a boy, at such a time, 
had a noble humanity.” 





end find 


- Thenext 


o> 
MR. EVARTS IN COLLEGE. 

Mr. Evarts, the present Secretary of State, has 
won an honorable place among the leaders of the 
bar in our country. He has won it fairly, not so 
much by extravrdinary talent, but, like other emi- 
nent men, by great capacity for and willingness to 
do hard work. President Porter, of Yale College, 
who was a tutor when Mr. Evarts was a student, re- 
cently told some pleasant stories of the great law- 
yer’s college life. 

Young Evarts entered as sophomore, wearing a 
gray round jacket, with long hair hanging down his 
shoulders. He had acquired at school a love for the 
classics, in which he had already done good work. 
He had written out in the original Greek the fa- 
mous oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, and 
a translation into English, in parallel lines. Not 
content with this, he wrote the translation a second 
time, and then turned the English into Greek, thus 
making himself a complete master of one of the 
greatest orations ever delivered by man. It is not 
surprising to know that one so full of enthusiasm in 
study had an equal enthusiasm in speaking, and that 
he was admitted, even by the students, to be the 
most eloquent debater in the college. 

—_ 7 
USELESS LEARNING. 

It is of little use to be a great scholar, unless one 
knows how to put his learning to some good use. 
A wonderful knowledge of languages, or of books, 
may co-exist with barrenness of thought, and aim- 
lessness of purpose. The late Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
of Rome, was considered the most famous linguist 
inthe world. He easily acquired a new language 
ina few weeks, so as to converse in it freely. Few 
strangers came to Rome from any country under 
heaven but found the Cardinal ready to talk with 
them in their own tongues. The only drawback 
was that he said nothing worth listening to. Prof. 
Ticknor, of Boston, marvelled at his learning, but 
marvelled equally at his poverty of thought. Fran- 
ces Hare, of the famous Hare family of England, 
said: 

“With the keys of the knowledge of all nations in 
his power, he never unlocked any geal treasures; in 
all the countless languages he spoke, he never said 
anything; he left no work, or none of any value, 
behind him; he was utterly ignorant of philology ; 
his theology was mere scholasticism; he had no 
idea of Biblical criticism; even asa Greek scholar 
he was very deticient.”’, 


———~or—__———_ 
A CHILD'S DEVOTION. 

A touching illustration of a child’s faith and de- 
Votion occurred, not long ago, in an Episcopal 
church of Philadelphia. 

A gentleman, a communicant, had brought his 
little daughter to church for the first time. Though 
she was but three years of age, neither he nor her 
mother had any fear of her behaving undevoutly, 
80 long as her father was by her side. 

For at home she was noted for her devotion to 


him, that her baby-like efforts to imitate his actions 


caused much amusement. But neither father nor 
mother were prepared for such an unconscious and 
tender expression of the child’s sympathy, as she 
gave on that Sunday morning. 

She sat as quietly and as gravely as a little lady 
should, until the close of the sermon. It was a 
communion Sunday, and her father went to the 
chancel, with others, to partake of the sacrament. 

She, ever faithful to her childish devotion, fol- 
lowed him, though he knew it not. When he knelt 
and bowed his face upon his hands, she knelt by his 
side, and, bowing her head, covered her face with 
her tiny hands. 

Not until the father rose to return to his seat, did 
he discover that his baby-daughter had been kneel- 
ing by his side. She also, rising, slipped her little 
hand in his and walked gravely to the pew. 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,’ thought 
some, quoting Wordsworth’s line, while they wiped 
away the tears. Others, more spiritual, recalled 
the words of the Saviour: “Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

+r — 
HARD FARE IN COLLEGE. 

In Scotland, a college edueation is highly es- 
teemed, and the number of graduates, in proportion 
to the population, is larger than in any other coun- 
try of Europe, or than in the United States, But 
the majority of students practise a more rigid econ- 
omy than is known in our country, and many spend 
less in their entire course than the average ex- 
penses of a single year in American colleges. Dr. 
Guthrie, in his autobiography, tells several touch- 
ing anecdotes of the hardships cheerfully endured 
by some of his fellow-students, 

A stout country lad came to the University of 
Edinburgh, bringing with him a large chest. For 
three months he took no meal at any hotel or res- 
taurant, and asked nothing from his landlady except 
hot water. It turned out that his chest was filled 
with oatmeal, brought from his country home, and 
he himself cooked it with the hot water received 
from the landlady, adding as a relish a little butter 
and salt. A student who is willing to submit to 
such privations, in order to obtain an education, is 
likely to make the most of his opportunities at col- 
lege. _ aie: — 

A LION’S PATIENCE. 

The lion seems to be a beast that endures just so 
much flogging, and not one stroke more. When he 
has received what he thinks just and proper, his 
tamer must look out for himself. 
of wild animals says: 


A noted trainer 


You must watch them all the time. Never trust 
them for an instant. If you study them as you 
should and know your business properly, you will 
understand their every look and motion, every curl 
of the lip, switch of the tail, tremor of the muscles, 
and quiver of the cruel claws. <All those things are 
the animal’s language, and if it isstrange to you so 
much the worse for you, 

For instance, you may whip a lion for five min- 
utes when he is sulking in a corner without any 
danger, and then suddenly you see the look warn- 
ing you that one blow more will bring him on you 
with the force of a thunderbolt and the mad fury 
of a demon. 

No, it is not a threatening look at you, and it isn’t 
emphasized with any growl. He just sits up and 
seems to gaze off into the distance, with a far-a-w ay, 
dreamy look in his eyes. Strike im then and you 
will have to battle for your life in a second after. 

Affect to disregard him, and turn your whip to 
another beast, and in a few moments his fear of you 
may return to him, and his desperate courage will 
have gone. But you must be able to see when that 
time comes again. A lion is a bad animal to have 
any misunderstandings with. 


or oe — 
VICTOR EMMANUEL’S WIT. 
The late Victor Emmanuel was a man of tact and 
wit. An English writer gives the following anec- 
dote as illustrating the keenness of his wit: 


When the conflict between Church and State in 
Piedmont was at its height a deputation of noble 
ladies from Chambery w vaited on the king, implor- 
ing him to revoke the decree by which the nuns of 
the Sacred Heart were expelled from their city. 

They saw no prospect, such was the declaration 
made by them to the king, of having their daugh- 
ters properly educated if the pious sisterhood should 
be removed. The king heard them very attentive- 
ly, and at the close of their appeal most courteously 
replied : 

“I believe you are mistaken. I know that there 
are at this moment in the town of Chambery many 
ladies much better qualified to educate your chil- 
dren than the Sisters of the Sacred Heart.” 

The ladies looked surprised, exchanged inquiring 
glances with each other, until at last one of them, 
addressing the king, begged him to point out the 
pious teachers of whose existence they were igno- 
rant. 

“The pious teachers,” replied the king, bowing 
more courteously than before, “are yourselves; 
your daughters can have no persons better qualified 
to superintend their education than their own 
mothers.’ 

The ladies of Chambery offered no further re- 
marks, but left the royal presence-chamber in si- 
lence. 

— +o = 


WHAT BECOMES OF THEM? 

Many of the little ragged city pedlers and side- 
walk boys doubtless have ambitions beyond their 
station, and work out a respectable destiny. To 
those curious to know the average future of this 
class, the Church Union (N. Y.) 
ply: 

We recently saw the following questions in a New 
England paper: “What becomes of the New York 
hoot-blacks and newsboys? Why do they not grow 
older and larger, and why not increase in umber 2?” 

It does seem to a easnal observer that the self- 
same bhovs have cried, “Herald, Tribune, Times,” 


makes a partial re- 





him, Indeed, so intense was her sympathy with 


for the last fifteen years. and that they have grown 
no older or larger, But this is not so; they are 


changing continually. A smart boy seldom blacks 
boots or sells papers as long as three years. As soon 
as old enough, they are on the lookout for ‘a 
place.” 

They interest some one among their numerous 
customers to assist them in finding something bet- 
ter to do; and in this way many succeed. Some be- 
come errand-boys and apprentic and others have 
been sent West by the Children’s Aid Society. 
When a boy finds he is to leave the profession, he 
sells out his district to some friend. This accounts 
for the small increase in numbers, and any boy who 
intrudes upon another’s beat leads a sorry life. 








“SAYS I,” “SAYS HE.” 
The stupidity of some witnesses, and the perplex- 
ity occasioned by the “says I” 
thus illustrated: 


and “says he,” are 


In a recent trial at Winchester, 2 witness failing 
to make his version of a conversation intelligible by 
reason of his fondness for *‘says 1’ and “says he,’ 
was taken in hand by Baron Martin with the fol- 
lowing result: 

“My man, tell us now exactly what passed.” 

“Yes, my lord, Lsaid I would not have the pig.” 

“And what was his answer?”’ 

“He said he had been keeping it for me, and that 
he—” 

“No, no; he could not have said that; 
in the first person.” 

“No, my lord, I was the first person that spoke.” 

“[T mean, don’t bring inthe third person; repeat 
his exact words.” 

“There was no third person, my lord, only him 
and me.” 

“My good fellow, he did not say he had been 
keeping the pig; he said ‘I have been keeping it.’ ”’ 

“T assure you, my lord, there was no mention of 
your lordship at all. We are on different stories. 
There was no third person there, and if anything 
had been said about your lordship I must have 
heard it.” 

The baron gave in. 











he spoke 


— ad 
POLITENESS IN AMERICA, 

We are glad to learn from the “Impressions” of 
an English clergyman who recently visited us, that 
some parents think it important to cultivate the 
spirit of reverence. May their number increase. 
The clergyman writes: 


“Politeness,” which is a word that has very much 
gone out of use in England. still survives in Ameri- 
ea. The disappearance of the reverential habits of 
the last century is deplored. Jonathan Edwards’ 
children always rose from their seats when their 
father or mother came intothe room, This surpris- 
ing custom does not exist in any of the families that 
showed ime hospitality; but I noticed that one of 
my young lady friends often called her father “Sir,” 
and that she used the word not playfully, but with 
all the respect with which she would address a 
stranger. A day or two afterwards I asked a gen- 
tleman whom I met frequently whether it was eus- 
tomary for children when addressing their father to 
say “Sir.” He said “Oh, yes. Is it not customary 
in England? We teach our children to do it. We 
have not too much of the spirit of reverence in 
America. We think it desirable to cultivate it.” 








Companion Scroll Saw. 


The fact that over 1800 Companion Scroll Saws w ~ 
used in five weeks, shows that the public appreciate 
good thing if sold at a Low price. Mé rnutacturers of 
high cost Scroll Saws would make you believe that a 
cheap machine is good for nothing at all. Now it is true 
that the Companion $300 Scroll Saw is not as beautifully 
ornamented and finished a gh cost machine. No one 
expects this. Very few p 
“extras.” The Companion Scroll Saw is built for work, 
not for ornament. Wedo not hesitate to place it by the 
side of any $10 or $15 Scroll Saw, and we will 


CUARANTEE 
that it will saw as fast and true, that it will do as beanti- 
fuland eut out as large work as any of the high cost ama- 
teursaws. An experienced hand can cut out with the 
Companion Scroll Saw four brackets at once, each 1g of 
an inch thick. 
THK LATHE ATTACHMENT is practical and works beau- 


tifully 
PRICES. 


Co ompenion I CI ess ccevensessscenspen &3 00 
Saw with I 
Saw with Drill. ‘Turning Lathe, Tools 
and fine Circular Saw................-. 500 
Number of strokes of Saw per minute from 800 to 1000, 
Weicht of Saw packed for shinping . .25 pounds. 
With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket 
and Scroll Designs, 4 Illustrated Lessons for beginners, 
and full instructions. 














Description of Lathe: 





Distance hetween centres,......cececesees 12 inches 
eng’ th of Ways over all.. 18 = 
TUE wanes. ex aN enlees vous een ~~ a 
iaaneie of Puiley. 2 “ 


Two Turning Tools go with each Lathe 
The diameter of Cirenlar Saw is........... 3% C* 


PERRY MASON &CO., 





Youth’s Companion Office, 


Boston, Mass, 
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EVERY LAD) 


In the United States can afford to spend 15 CENTS to 
learn What the fashions are going 


Lowest Prices 


to be, and the very 
at which the coming Fashions can be 
purchased. 

15 CENTS will make youa subscriber to the Spring 
Number of EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTER- 
LY. A Magazine which differs trom ail others in that it 
presents no possible 





» probable or imaginary Fashious 
dreams of artists, and reprints from foreig: public 
—but that it offers only Real, Genuine, Decided 
Fashions, «3 accepted 
New York City. 


atious 





and endorsed by the Elite of 


Every article— Ladies’ 
derelothing, Baby Wear, 
Neck Wear, 
Gloves 


and Childven’s Suits, Fine Un 
Trimmed Bonnets, Lingerie and 
Dress Trimmings, Dress 4ioods, Jew 
nd thousands of other Goods interestin; 
dies—each is richly 





illustrated, accurately deseril 
accompanied by the price at which 


it can be purchased, 
Our Magazine, 


therefore, 
Journals as does a 
Reeipe. Other 
worn. 


compares With other Fashion 
good slice of Pudding with a Cooking 
Journals tell you wh: 
Ours tells you what ts being worn, and the price at 
which you can make itup or buy it ready made. Weven- 
ture to say that more practical and positive information 
ean be obtained as to New York styles and prices trom 
one number of our “Quarterly,” 
shopping eacursions to New York City. 


ican or may be 


than from a dozen 


Interleaved between the Fashions, our “Quarterly” of- 
fers also the very best original Reading Matter 
essays on “Cooking,” by Miss Corson, Directress of New 
York Cooking School— charming papers, poems 
ries by “Kate True’ Daisy Eyebright" 
“Madge Elliot’ Mrs, Pollard, &e., &e. 
partinent for the Young Folk. 


practical 


and sto- 
“Paul Lorg”— 
lustructive De- 





Our enormous Subseription List of last year 
constant receipt of innumerable contin 
make us believe thatour “Quarterly” on 
family in the United Stites, 


and our 
ntary letters, 
ght to ge to every 

Subscription price, 3 
cents per Number. 
Address 


EHRICH & CO.. 


287, 289, 291, 293 and 295 Eichth-avenue, 


0 cents per year (4 mumbers); 15 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Sabbath School Song Books, 


Good News. 


(85 ets). This charming Sabbath School Song ~ has 
won a multitude of friends, and needs Ho pra 
those who have ind its sweet me lod ies. 
try it—and be p >the youn 
“Itmay be far, natitul Gi 
ing.” are three of the 270 clad sea 
of GOOD NiWs a perpetual joy. 






sure to be. 
1 re *‘Tlear Him Call 
» Which make the use 





. . . 
Shining River. 

(35 cts). Isa book of the same nature and general ex- 
cellence as “Good News” and differs only as tl 
composers equally good will di iffer. Let your girls and 
boys sail on this “shining river,” making the W: } 
with sweet and pure lyrics like Beautiful Vale,” “Shin- 
ing Land,” or **Like the Stars.” 











CHORAL PRAISE, (20 cts). Is a collection of 
Chants, Songs and short Anthems, for bpiseomal Sobbath 
Schools beauty of its contents will commend it to 
any denomination. 









Those who play the organ for Sabbath Scho« 
will welcome (he new 


Ninaing, 


CLARK E’S 
Reed Organ Melodies, 


($2 50, Boards; $3, Cloth), which melodies are in true 
Reed Organ style, a excellent for the “organ touch” 
and practice, and are unusually fresh aid interesting. 

Books sent by mail, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


ARE USED IN THE 
Boston Public Schools, 
Mass. State Normal Schools, 


New England Conservatory of Music 


EXCLUSIVELY. 








These pianos are incomparable in workmenship and 
matchless in tone and action. A careful investication of 
details of the manufacture will satisty the most exacting 
judges. —— 

Every Diano is fully warranted. 49 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
611 Washington Street, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue, and mention Youth's Companion. 


is over, but the slaughter of 
THE WAR high prices) continues, By 
wonderful improvements, in- 
genious inventions and perfected systems, We can sow 
roduce : _— 
sit Magnificent &750 Pianos {01 $190, 
Beautiful S250 Organs for $75. 
Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years. 
Marchal & Smith Piano & Crgan Co,, 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


IDEAL @ 


HAIR wu on wi ee a (q 








CURLER. qe mecaying simplicity and hear auty. SN 

The evil resulting from the effects ‘of ” 
Iwad Curlers, is overcome by using the Ideal Hair Curlers. 
TE indsomely Niekle -Plated. 1 Pair 15 cents, 2 Pairs 25 cents. 








ANF’G CO. , ‘Awe rents Wanted, 


&) SUDBURY STREET, * PBosTon, Mass. 














| 
For the Companion, 








A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 
Softly fell thet lit; 
n ! ilo ng west 
$s faded; 
i to rest; 
ere sleepin 
iip-poor-will 
silence deeper, 
Calling from the hill. 


Little Fred, 





Stillass 
Watched the dec 
Saw the stars cor 
Saw the weird bats 
Stealthily about; 


‘shadows; 


© outs 

flitting 

Saw across the river 
llow the furnace 

Like a fiery pennant, 
Wavered to and fi 

Saw the tall trees standing 
Black against the sl 

And the moon’ 
Swinging 


| 


mw, 


pale cs cseent 
nel high, 


Deeper gre 
Darker grew his eyes 

As he gazed around him, 
In a still surprise 

Then he listened, listened! 
“What is this | hear 

All the time, dear mamma, 
Sounding in my car?” 


“Thear nothing,” 
“All the earth i 


darkness; 


said she, 
till.”” 
tened, 
vill, 
Till at length a quick smile 
O’er the child-face broke, 
And a kindling lustre 
In his dark eyes woke, 


‘Now I know, dear mamma! 
I can hear the soun 
Of the wheels, the great wheels 
That move the earth around!” 
Oh, ears earth has dulled not! 
In your purer sphere, 
Strains from ours withholden, 
you 1 


re wise to hear 


Jena C. R. Dorr. 
+e 


For the Companion, 
ANOTHER “HEATHEN CHINEE.”’ 


Last Christmas night, the ‘‘Chinese question” 
presented itself in a 
rhe night 
was dark and rainy, yet undef an awning quite 


an attractive phase, on 
street-corner in Oakland, California, 


a crowd had gathered, 

Far up and down the street sounded the melo- 
dy of the “Missionary Hymn.” Then there was 
a hush, and the voice of prayer was heard, fol- 
lowed by brief exhortations, whose words rang 
out above the pattering of rain. 

Presently a stridulous voice, whose accent pro- 

A little boy, 
there was no 
lit the stump of a candle and 


claimed him a Chinaman, spoke. 
anxious to see the “heathen,” 
street lamp near, 
stuck it in a post. 

The flickering light revealed a common Chi- 
nese laborer in blue blouse, and with acue coiled 
The 
boy looked with amazement at ‘John,’ for had 
he not thrown many a stone at just such? 


on his shaven head, standing upon a box. 


But not a stone that night, not even a “hi! 
ki!’—for John’s vehement gestures, and inspired 
face, made even the Christian boy reverent, for 
the moment. 

He had 
been a house servant upon Puget Sound, where 
his mistress had taught him to read, and had 
told him ‘‘the eld, old story’ of Christ’s life and 
death. Day after day, she and her heathen ser- 
vant conversed as to the relative merits of Jesus 
and Confucius. At last the heathen received 
the evangel of Divine love, and became a follow- 
er of the Nazarene. 


The Chinaman told of his conversion. 


Now he was on his way to 
China to labor as a Christian teacher among his 
countrymen, 

When the brief sermon was finished, another 
Chinaman mounted the box and, holding his 
hand before his face,—had he read of the veiled 
offered a brief prayer. Then 
crowd dispersed, and, it may be, meditated upon 


seraphim? the 
this new phase of the “Chinese question,” which 
asks, How shall Christians treat the heathen at 
their doors? 
ood 
JOHN RANDOLPH’S MOTHER. 


The John Randolph of Roanoke 
was a religious and intelligent woman, who was 
most careful in the training of her son. She 
was a member of the Episcopal Church, and 
daily she repeated, with him by her side, the 
prayers and of chureh’s liturgy. 
Randolph never forgot those liturgical prayers, 
He departed from his mother’s faith, and be- 


mother of 


her 


collects 





N. 





those liturgical prayers with an earnestness that 
moved them to tears. 

“When I could first remember,’ he once wrote 
to a friend, when he was in public life, ‘‘I slept 
in the same bed with my widowed mother, 
Each night, before putting me to bed, I repeated 
on my knees before her the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Apostle’s Creed. Each morning, kneeling 
in the bed, I put up my little hands in the same 
form. 

“Years have since passed away. Ihave been 
a skeptic, a professed scoffer, glorying in my 
infidelity, and vain of the ingenuity with which 
I could defend it. Prayer never crossed my 
mind but in scorn. 

“Tam now conscious that the lessons above 
mentioned, taught me by my dear and revered 
mother, are of more value to me than all that I 
have learned from my preceptors and compeers. 
On Sunday, | said my catechism, a great part of 
which, at the distance of thirty-five years, I can 
yet repeat.” 

+o 

HOW SAILORS 


A friend of the writer of these paragraphs, a 
thorough sailor, but a poor horseman, once 
thought he would have a drive with a fast horse. 
He hired one from a livery stable, and, accompa- 
nied by his mate,—both had just arrived from a 
started from Brooklyn. The horse 
trotted quietly until he “‘struck’’ the smooth ma- 
cadamized road, Then, as his custom was, he 
“Tet out.” The harder the captain pulled, the 
harder the horse trotted, 

“This is what I call working one’s passage,” 
said the captain, out of breath. “I'll down helm 
and put a ‘drag’ on the fellow.’ 
With a strong pull on the “port” rein, he 
brought the horse up, “all standing,”’ in front of 
arail fence, Breaking a rail, he rigged one end 
to the dash-board fender, and around its middle 
took two turns of the reins. ‘‘Now, old hard- 
head,”’ he remarked, as he again started off, 
“‘we'll see if you can pull against a Spanish 
windlass.”’ Off trotted the horse, and soon 
“‘struck”’ into his best racing gait. A slight pull 
on the rail-lever was not heeded. A stronger 
pull only quickened his paces. \ 
“Confound your old hard head!” exclaimed | 
the captain, as he pulled back the lever with a 
jerk. Down went the horse on his haunches, 
and captain and friend came near flying out of 
the buggy. 

“Well, he went quietly 
said the captain, in telling 
much of a driver, but 
windlass.”" 


DRIVE. 


long cruise, 


’ 





enough after that,’’ 
the story. ““?m not 
I can work a Spanish 
The incident was recalled, by read- 
ing the story of how a horse was once anchored 
by an “ancient mariner,’ who kept a little hotel 
on Cony Island. 


His wife was very anxious to have a horse, an 
animal in which the old sailor took little stock. 
The old lady, however, finally won her point. 

The steed was of an erratic disposition, and 
used, on the least provocation, to tear madly 
along the beach, and succeeded in spilling the 
old lady out several times. 

At last the captain, who had never driven the 
horse, volunteered to break him of his vicious 
habit. 

Getting another old salt to assist him, he pro- 
cured a kedge anchor with a stout line attached. 

Fastening the end of the line around the axle, 
and putting the anchor in the wagon, the fiery 
steed was hitched up, and the two old mariners 
started out for a drive. 

Soon the vivacious charger, seeing something 
which gave him an excuse to run away, dashed 
off with frightful velocity. 

The captain dropped the reins, and summoned 
all hands to “let go the anchor.’ The anchor 
was let go, and caught firmly in the sand. 

The unsuspecting quadruped pranced joyous- 
ly along until he got to the end of the rope, and 
then he paused—paused so suddenly that the 
wagon was demolished, and the two old “salts” 
shot up in the air, like a couple of sky-rockets, 
coming down in a fearfully dilapidated condi- 
tion. 


+o 
HOW TO KEEP A PIANO. 


The piano, is a delicate instrument and is very 
sensitive to atmospheric changes. A French pi- 
anist gives the following advice as to the best 
way of preserving the delicate instrument from 
injury. 


It must be shaded from the sun, kept out of a 
draught, and, above all, guarded against sudden 
changes of temperature. This latter is a most 
frequent cause of the piano getting out of tune, 
and the instrument should be kept in a temper- 
ature not lower than 4° and not higher than 86° 
Fahrenheit. 

When too cold the wood, cloth and skin swell, 
and the mechanism works badly; when too 
warm these materials shrink and produce click- 
ing, squeaking and other disagreeable sounds. 

Moisture is the greatest enemy of the piano, 
and it cannot be too carefully enarded against. 
In a very short time damp will destroy every 
good point about the instrument. ; ; 

Therefore do not put your piano ina damp 
ground-floor room or between two windows, or 
between the door and the window where there 





came an infidel. He learned to scoff at prayer 
and sneer at Christianity. Yet again and again 
he returned to the lessons taught him in child- 
hood. 


Often his friends heard him ejaculate 


is athorough draught. Never leave the piano 
open when not in use, and above all when the 
room is being cleaned. 

Do not put it near a stove, chimney er hot-air 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 


other exercises of a small compass on a piano 





MAY 16, 1878, 








Never pile books, music or other heavy things 


Be careful when using the soft pedal not to 
thump the notes. Do not allow five-note or 


you have any regard for. 

A leather cover should be kept on the instru- 
ment when not in use, and removed every day 
for the purpose of dusting. A cushion of wad- 
ding or a strip of flannel laid on the keys will 
help to keep them white and preserve the polish. 
Never leave the piano open after a musical 
evening or dance. If you are obliged to have it 
in a damp room, do not place it against the wall, 
and raise it from the floor by means of insula- 
tors, and always cover it after playing. 

Employ the best tuner you can get, and if a 
new instrument, let it be tuned every two 
months during the first year; and at least three 
times a year afterward. Always have it tuned 
after a soiree if the room has been very hot. 


oe 


MEMORIES IN SPRINGTIME. 


O sudden tears like April rain, 
O’er pleasant memories falling ! 

© lips that smile with life again, 
From far-off uplands calling! 





0 radiant forms which walk in white 

Where Eden streams are flowing, 

When shall I see the morning light 
Along my pathway glowing? 





Ah! sudden from the melting sky 
The golden gleams are shining; 
Look up! sad heart and tearful eye, 
God’s purposes divining; 
Still shines Ilis love the storms above, 
The clonds His face are hiding, 
In the broad sunshine of that love 
Thy lost ones are abiding! 
——— 
A GENERAL REPROVED. 


Lamoriciere, the General who commanded the 
French troops which took Rome, was very ob- 
noxious to the patriotic Italians, and especially 
to the Garibaldians, That fact was the occasion 
of an amusing adventure. 


Lamoriciere arrived one day, hungry as a 
hawk, at a small inn in the outskirts of Capua, 
where he was received with the most amiable of 
smiles by the landlord. 

“To table!’’ was the word, and already the 
host had brought in wine and macaroni, while 
the fowls were roasting, when one of Lamori- 
ciere’s staff, bending over, whispered to his 
chief,— 

“Don't eat, General! drink nothing! It seems 
that we are in the den of a Garibaldian. It is 
quite likely that this wine is’’— 

“Poisoned?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if it was!’’ 

“Bah!’’ said Lamoriciere, wetting his lips in 
the fluid; then he started. The wine did taste 
queer, though of course that was not to be won- 
dered at, considering that it came from the near 
neighborhood of the landlord’s oil stores. 
The General, however, did not stop to inquire 
into this. 
“Here, you!’’ he cried to the innkeeper; “sit 
down here—opposite me!”’ 
“Opposite Your Excellency? Could I dare to 
take such a liberty?’” stammered the man, with 
a guilty and embarrassed look. 

“You'll have to dare to!’’ thundered the Gen- 
eral. 

“You order me to?” 

“T order you to.”’ 

“IT must obey,”’ and the landlord bowed pro- 
foundly, and seated himself. : 
“Good! now drink this.’ 

“Drink this! Monte-Pulciano of the very best 
quality! Your Excellency is mad!’’ 

**Mad or sane, drink it! I order you to!”’ 

The host drank off a goblet of the wine, and 
smacked his lips and said, with a luxurious 
sigh, ‘‘I keep that wine for travellers who can 
atford it. But it is good!” 

“Now help yourself to this macaroni; have 
some of this fowl.” 

“L obey Your Excellency.”’ 

As the innkeeper ate, the General ventured to 
follow him, never, however, taking his eyes off 
the Garibaldian’s face. At the figs and maras- 
chino, the host asked if he might leave the table. 

‘Leave table? why?’ said the General, sus- 
piciously. 

“To make out Your Excellency’s bill.’ 

‘Do so, but make it out here.’’ 

The bill was reasonable, nothing was left out, 
but nothing was overcharged, and Lamoriciere, 
feeling immensely relieved, settled it, and was 
about to mount, when the landlord addressed 
him. 

**Allow me,”’ he said, ‘‘to thank Your Excellen- 
ey for your kindness in inviting a poor innkeeper 
to dine with a commander-in-chief. have 
learned that my best wine, which I could not 
afford to treat myself to, is passable, and that 
my maraschino is not to be despised. Your Ex- 
cellency, too, has probably learned that an honest 
man may be a staunch Garibaldian, and yet not 
necessarily wish ill to a brave French General 
in the papal service.”’ 

“He had me there,”’ said Lamoriciere, who 
always enjoyed telling the story. 


TS 


ROUGH SURGERY. 


times wonder what they do without a surgeon 
in border-settlements and backwoods camps, 
where accidents are certainly as likely to happen 
as anywhere else. What was done when John 
Duke crushed his leg, sixty-three years ago, in 
a Pike County (Mo.) forest, is thus told by the 
Louisiana Press of that State: 


Every thoughtful person in the enjoyment of 
civilized comforts and conveniences must some- 








very wet and muddy. Duke's tree fell against 


another and lodged, the butt still resting on the 


stump. While chopping off the splinters, the 
tree suddenly twisted, slipped off the stump, 
and caught his right foot and leg, literally crush- 
ing it to a jelly up to about six inches above the 
knee, and sinking him deep in the mud. 

His comrade came to his relief, but had to 
chop off the leg twice before he could be re- 
moved. He was taken to one of the cabins, a 
general consultation of the four called, his leg 
in its crushed condition bound up as well as 
possible with the means at hand, and Buchanan 
started to St. Charles (fifty miles) for a surgeon, 
The creeks were all high, there were no bridges, 
and it was three days before he returned, 
Meantime, further consultation showed that 
the sufferer must die unless his leg was ampu- 
tated. To decide was to act. The only instru- 
ments were a common butcher-knife—always 
sharp enough—and a common handsaw, in like 
manner always dull enough. 

The leg was amputated with these instrnments 
only, the blood stanched, the wound dressed, 
and the man was greatly relieved fully twenty- 
four hours before the arrival of the surgeon. 
Being a remarkably athletic man of more than 
ordinary vitality, Duke recovered in a short 
time. The writer has seen him many tinies 
since—as late as 1837, on crutches, of course, 
but as active as men with both legs. This is only 
one of many similar instances occurring at that 
early day, proving that with nerve and a fair 
share of common-sense, science is not always in- 
dispensable to saving life. 

I only wish I could remember the names of 
the other two who actually performed the opera- 
tion, as I once knew all of them, but I cannot, 
Such names deserve to be perpetuated, 





+> 





SAVED BY A BUFFALO. 


The buffalos of India are domesticated. 
Though uncertain in their tempers towards 
strangers, they are very much attached to their 
keepers. Reared from the day of their birth in 
the hut of their master, they grow up with the 
children and cling to them through life. A buf- 
falo bull will defend his master from the attack 
of a tiger, and a buffalo cow once saved her 
master’s life by her attachment to him: 


Among the prisoners taken by the English 
troops, on the day after they had thrashed a 
rebel chief, was a man with a wife, a mother 
and a buffalo cow. He was not a soldier, but a 
camp-follower. The women were let go, the 
cow dashed into the jungle, and the man 
marched off, 
The march was a long, hot one, through val- 
leys and over hills. But the buffalo never lost 
sight of her master, though she would not come 
near the soldiers. 
While marching through the thick jungle, the 
man would now and then give acall. Immedi- 
ately the faithful buffalo, answering with a 
grunt, would come crushing through the thicket. 
When she saw the red coats of the soldiers, she 
would stop, utter a bellow, and disappear. 
About the middle of the afternoon the troops 
halted by the side of a small stream. All were 
tired, hot and hungry. The native, looking at 
the commander, said,— 
“Sahib, if you will untie my hands, I will give 
you all milk.” 
His hands were untied, and he called to his 
buffalo. She came out of the jungle, but would 
not approach the troops. 
‘Sahib,”’ said the man, “you must let me go 
to her; she will not come near you. I will not 
run away.”’ 
“Very well,’ 





replied the officer, ‘‘you shall go 


to her. But mind, if you run, this rifle never 
misses. You'll drop dead before you go three 
yards.”’ 


Taking a brass drinking-vessel from one of 
the men, the native went to his buffalo, milked 
her and returned. The milk was very refresh- 
ing to the tired men, and the officer was grate- 
ful. He determined to release his prisoner. 

That evening the native was told to be off. 
With a low prostration he murmured a blessing 
on the officer’s head, and bounded into the jun- 
gle. The last heard of him was his call to the 
buffalo and her answering grunt as she ran to 
meet him. 


—~@o—_—_————_ 


THE Suliot dog is one of the largest breeds 
known. In the war between the Austrians and 
the Turks, the Moslem soldiers employed many 
to guard the outposts, and a great many were 
captured by the Imperial forces in the course of 
the campaign. One of these was presented to 
the King of Naples, and was reputed to be the 
largest dog in the world, being little less than 
four feet high at the shoulder, Colonel Smith 
saw one at Brussels, marching at the head of the 
reciment of Clairfait, and another at that of 
Bender, both little inferior to Shetland ponies.— 
Dogs and Their Ways. 


KEEPING A Drary.—The young man who has 
actually kept a diary over two years, right along, 
lives in this place. On January 1, 1876, he 
locked it up in his trunk, and has kept it there 
ever since. He says there is no trouble in keep- 
ing a diary, if you only go the right way 
about it. 


Dentist, to old lady about purchasing some 
false teeth—For mastication, my dear madam, 
they can only be surpassed by nature herself. 

Old Ladu—O laws, doctor, I don’t care noth- 
ing about the mastication if I can only chaw 
with ‘em. 


“4 vacttMm would be the best place for a fel- 
low to fall into, wouldn’t it, Bill? for then, you 








|pipes, Always wipe the keys after playing. 





One morning, Duke and another man were ‘ 
engaged in chopping timber, the ground being | Bill; 


know, he wouldn't fall against anything. 
‘Yes, he wonld, though,” stoutly answ ered 
“he would fall against his own inclination. 
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“Pooh! sod’d il. L always listen when Sally 
Flagg recites. She feels grand to sit on the 
back seat, but I know more about Maddle-as- 
car now than she does,” 














“Who said anything about Madagascar? I 
meant paper bags. Benny Merchant showed 
me how to blow ‘em up. It makes a great bang 
and goes off like a pistle and scares folks splen- 
4 didly.”” 

“Is it fun?” 

“Course ‘tis. He was going to scare Miss 
Moses, but I wouldn't let him. Her ruler hurts 
awfully. But we'll run fore they know what’s 
seart ’em.” 











For the Companion. 


BABY’S TOES. 

O, the tiny, curled-up treasures, 
Just as ente as cute can be! 

Come and help me count them, Madgie, | 





“But we want some candy.” 
“O well,’ said Debby, coaxingly, ‘never 
Peeps demurely over dainty ; mind. Father'll give us lots, if we tell him 
Skirts, drawn up to dimpled knees, | We're starving for some, Besides— O, you 
Hey, my lady Lily! whose two don’t know what fun it is, Dolly. Folks’ll think 
toly-poly feet are these? it’s Fourth of July, with toppeedoes 
See the darling’s round - eyed and things.” 
wonder— Hiss | “Well,” said Dolly, ‘‘le’s go over to 
Does she really know they’re H Aunt Gerty’s.”’ 
hers? They found Aunt Gerty’s folks still 
Now she reaches down at breakfast. 
to feel them, “Hoht!’’ said Debby, from the door- 
While new triumph in = “wy : ake camietien 3 
inal way. ‘‘You aint up very early. 
“No,”’ said Uncle Rob; ‘the sun 
was half an hour fast by my watch, 
this morning.” 


While the baby bends to see; 









“We're going in to see your callas,”’ 
said Debby, opening the door into 
Aunt Gerty’s pretty sitting-room. 

“What's the mystery?” asked aun- 
tie, asa buzz of whispering, mingled 
with spasmodic giggles from Dolly, 
came to her ears. 

“O,—just something; 
was Dolly's lucid answer. 

“Don’t meddle with my papers 
there!”’ said Uncle Rob, hearing the 
bags rustle in Dolly’s unskilful fin- 
gers. 

Pop !bang! 
| The explosive noise filled the house. Aunt 
' Gerty spilled the tea she was pouring, scalding 
| poor Carlo, who sat waiting at her elbow. Un- 

cle Rob sprang up in such haste that the little 
round table went spinning into a corner. He 
rushed wildly to his desk, whirled round two or 
| three times, and then sat down, laughing ner- 
vously. 
“What is it? 
cried Aunt Gerty. 
“They've cleared—the little secamps!’’ said 
Crow your fill, my little lady! | Uncle Rob. ‘‘Look here!’’ holding up a torn 

Those are your own cunning toes, | paper bag that he picked from the floor, ‘that’s 
Round, and soft, and fat, and funny, }all. I never was so frightened in my life. 1 

And—how many? Madgie knows! 


that’s all!’ 






Where are those children?” 


lass ame 


Call them lily-buds to please her? 
Madgie says they are too pink, 

Say ten roses in two posies! 
Rather rose-buds, don’t you think ? 


left it carelessly, when you called me to break- 
fast.” 

“Well,”’ said Aunt Gerty, with a relieved sigh, 
“Vm thankful. But I must talk to them about 
frightening people in this way. Why, Rob, you 
were white as a sheet!” 

And Dolly and Debby! they were behind the 

jdoor. Dolly had stopped giggling, and Debby 
was quite sober. It was fun to see Uncle Rob’s 
For the Companion. eyes pop out; but they didn’t like to startle Aunt 
PAPER BAGS. Gerty so. They crept out and walked a little 
Dolly and Debby woke up full of mischief one |; way without talking. 
morning,—brimful, for it was their birthday, ‘How many are there left?” asked Debby, at 
and they must celebrate. last. 
“T feel like doing something dreadful to-day,| “Only sixteen. I spoilt a lot, you know. I 
don’t you, Dolly?” said Debby, as she pulled on | laughed every time I got my mouth fixed.”’ 
her stocking, with the heel where the toe ought| ‘“‘We might go and get some candy with the 
to be. rest.” 

And Dolly said she did, but she hadn’t thought} “Well, let’s. Sixteen is quite a lot.”’ 

yet what they could do. “We'll go and look, any way.” 
“It’s worth while to have a birthday when| They stood outside and looked in. 


Come, wee toes, lie still; be covered; 
You’ve cut capers quite enough; 
If you don’t, we'll kiss and put you 
Each one in a paper ruff. 
Howarp GiyNbon. 
———_— 


There was 


thought they had got hold of my pistol there, | 
and blown their tormenting little brains out. [| 


COMPANTON, 


I don’t cateh a thief every day,” and he emptied 
the jar into her apron. 

The twins thanked him gratefully, and ran 
away. 

“Didn't [ tell you ‘twas fun?” said Debby, as 
they divided the spoil, “VIl tell you who I'd like 
Libby. 


to scare, She says nobody ean’t fright- 


en her. She isn’t afraid of snakes nor ghosts, 
and she wouldn't jump if you said ‘rats,’ forty 
times.” 

“It would be fun to scare her,” 
and they went home together. 

It was rather an ungrateful return for Libby's 
kindness, but they were so intent upon fun that 
they never thought of that. 

They crept in softly by the porch door, but 
Libby was nowhere to be seen, She wasn’t in 
the buttery, nor in the wash-room, nor down cel- 
lar, Bat at last Dolly spied her in the store- 
room, and put her finger to her lips. She was 
washing up the floor on her knees with her head 
away under the shelves. 

Debby gave a large bag a tremendous thump 
with her dimpled fist. It ‘‘blew’’ splendidly. 
Up bobbed Libby's woolly head, and bumped 
the low shelves, making the pans rattle. 

“The milk’s going!” 
to run. 

“Let it go!’ said Libby, wrathfully, catching 
them by their tiers. “Tl see if you'll frighten 
me in this way again!’’ and taking them over 
her knee, she ‘‘spanked’* them both. 

Which wasn’t so much fun. 

ANNA F, BURNHAM. 


said Dolly, 


cried Debby, forgetting 


— ?- 
For the Companion. 
PLEASANT WORK FOR THE BOYS. 

I would like to give the boys a pattern of a 
“bird-house”’ that will be more light and airy 
than those usually made. 

I think the fault in many bird-houses is that 
they are too dark and close. 

When we remember what an abundance of 
light and air our wild birds are blessed with in 
their native woods, and that their pretty nests 
are built among the swaying branches of the 
trees, with only the leafy canopy above as a 
shade from the sun and shelter from the storm, 
we ean hardly expect them to find a close dark 
little box a very inviting home for themselves 
and their fledglings, and cannot wonder that 
' they so often turn away in disgust. 


+z 














The bird-house here represented is intended 

| for two families, having a division across the 

| centre, and each room has two entrances, one in 
the front of the house and one at the side. 

Each room has three uprights, one at each cor- 
| ner and one in the middle of the house, as you 
| see in the diagram. These must be a sufficient 
height above the walls to afford a good ventila- 
tion for the rooms, and will also admit light; 
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very improbable accident occur, serious results 
are almost certain. Do not tie yourself to a 
horse or a cow; do not stand in front of a reaper 
or mower; do not leave the traces until the last 
in taking horses from the wagon; do not trust 
too much to the quiet disposition of an ox, 
eo 

“ARE you lost, my little fellow?” asked a 
gentleman of a four-year-old boy one day, who 
was crying for his mother, ‘*No, sir,” 
the miniature man; ‘but my mother is.” 


sobbed 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
SHARP CONVERSATION, 
Containing twelve hidden edge-tools, 


“«<*The mad zebra from the far Azores!’ Who 
ever heard of the like?” 

“Maybe he meant a xebee,’ 

“Ves, Cy; the mad xebee would sound so nicely.” 

“Your humble servant withdraws, Have it your 
own way.”? 

“Come, Pepper, K. N., if ever a crazy xebee”— 

“Nicknames are a kind of speech I seldom en- 
dure.” 

“What plan emerges from your profound brain, 
hatched out for your relief?” 

“Don't tumper with edge-tools, If I were to 
hateh eternal—but Tam siek of such stuil.” 

“If it make you sick, let it alone; or else take the 
less of it, like aunt’s pudding and milk.” 


’ 


2 


ae 


LETTER PUZZLYT. 

















Trace and cut out four bits of paper like the 
above. Arrange these pieces so as to make a block 
letter 'T. T. BB, 

3. 


LADDER PUZZLE, 





0° 
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Words of five letters read across: A stage of life. 
| Torunaway. Bank by ariver. Scotch for “lord.” 
,A bird. A plaintive ery. Loud, mournful sounds, 
| Particles. To grieve. One of the United States. 
A surname. Staggers. 

The side pieces: Left hand, formed by the initials 
downward—a well-known bird. Right hand, formed 





’ ° P a . +s 3 y 2 finals ynward—a bad habit. 
you're twins,” said Warren, when they went} the candy—tall jars full of long, striped, deli-) While the roof must slope sufficiently to throw | by,the finals downward—a bad habi 


down to breakfast; and so the twins themselves | cious-looking sticks. 
thought, as they undid the brown-paper parcels 
heaped up around their plates. 

“Rverybody’s gooder birthday mornings,”’ 
said Dolly, with her eyes fastened ona great il-| The sly-looking boy sidled up to the delicious- 
lustrated copy of “Puss in Boots.” looking candy, keeping his eyes cautiously upon 

After breakfast Libby called them out in the] the man behind the counter. 
store-room., 

“Here’s a lot of paper bags, child’en,’ 


There was only a sly-looking boy in the shop 


er, dusting shelves. 


A bright idea struck Debby. Quick as thought 
she | she lifted one of the bags, filled it full of air, 


stid, handing down a pile of neatly folded bags, | then closed the opening tightly, and gave it a | 


in which had been sundry purchases of sugar, | sounding blow close to the pilferer’s ear. 


besides Mr. Mellen, who was behind the count- | 





tea, and like articles. “I’ve been saving ’em up 
for quite a spell, You can take ’em down to 
Mellen & Clark’s, and they'll give you some 
candy for ’em. 
from under my feet! ”’ 





He tried to run, but his hand was caught in | 
| the jar, and Mr. Mellen turned around just in 
time totake in the tell-tale position of all par- 


There, go "long and keep out’ ties. 
: *‘Aha! my fine fellow,” he said, angrily, giv- | 
“O, thank you! thank you!” cried Dolly and ing the boy a cuff on each ear. 


“So you’re the 


Debby, and they scampered off to Mellen &| one that’s been helping me dispose of my stock 


Clark’s, 
the middle of the road. 

“Dolly Prescott! ”’ 

“Well, what?” demanded Dolly. 


All at once Debby stood stock-still, in | free gratis. 


Leave! and don’t you show your- 
self around here again.” 
Then seeing Debby holding the remains of the 


exploded bag still in her hand, he laughed 


“T learnt something yest’day in the jogafry heartily. 


class,” 


“Well, if you aint cute little detectives! Here, 
» 


off the rain, and project quite as much as the 
platform on which the house is built extends, 








The rounds are words of three letters, 

Beginning at the bottom of the ladder: An animal 
| that lives in water. Foremast division. Biblical 
| city. Belonging to us. Boy’s nickname. A bird, 
| Hebrew measure, Employment. Atune. Close of 
|} day. Tocutoff. Not in office. 8. J.D. 


| 4. 
| HOLLOW SQUARE. 


A little pole fixed to the division-wall and! phe upper horizontal row represents a tree men- 


through the roof, with a tiny ‘‘swallow vane” 


| on top, will be a pretty addition to the mansion, | 


| and tell the birds which way the wind blows. 
| ———- +o 


POOR HITCHING-PLACE. 


A little boy, eleven years of age, in Iowa, a 


| tioned in the Bible. The lower, « fragrant garden 
flower. The left hand vertical, a shrub; the Latin 
name means “a musical instrument.’ The right 
hand, asmall early flower; the Greek name means 
“daughter of the early spring.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Lid, clod, codicil, doll, loom, domicil, idiom, 


| few days since, led a horse to water, and tied | coil, Modoe, Dix, viol, cold, cool, mimic, comic, 


the halter-strap to his arm. 


The horse took | 


dodo. 
2. Knee, thumb, arm, tooth, thigh, chin, cheek, 


| fright, ran away, and dragged and kicked the | shin, face, heel, head, rib, skin, toe, nose, hair, 


little fellow until he died. It is never safe t 
‘place one’s self in a position where, if even : 


ankle, eye, foot, chest, leg, hip, ear, beard, shoulder, 
3. Site, cite, sight. Sow,sew,so, Switch. Bow, 


L bough, I, eye,aye. Lock. Tow, roe. Saw. 


>! 
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The Sursoriprion Pricrt of the COMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. | 

New subseriptions can | 
the vear. 0 


commence at any time during 

fue Compantron is sent to subseribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 

(all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
law. | 





quired b 





PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be mode in Money orders, Bank-cheeks, or Drafts. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a vegistere di lett All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


RENEWALS weeks are 


required after receipt of 








money by is b the date opposite your name on | 
your priper cant hanged, | 
DISCONTINUANCES. -Remember that the Publishers | 
mist be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name eannet be found on our | 
books tuiless this is done. | 

The date against your name on the 


margin of your paper 

shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subse vibe rs to newspa- | 

pers are held responsible niatilars ages are paid, and} 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








NATIONAL QUARANTINE, | 


Formerly epidemics had only a very limited | 
spread, Now the ravages of many of them are | 
world-wide. This is no doubt, in some measure, 
due to the universal commercial intercourse that 


For 


home. 


characterizes modern times, ages, cholera was 
its native Searlet fever 
America until 17: South 
It is about thirty years since it 
first reached Greenland in one direction, and Aus- 
the Cholera first followed in the 
track of commercial caravans to Europe, and thence 
distributed itself the 
vessels. 

ITenece 
tine re 


confined to India, 
did not reach North 
America until 1820, 





; hor 


tralin in other, 


over world through sailing 


the prime importance of national quaran- | 
rulations, the New York Medical | 
Record, “The experience in this port has shown it to 
be possible to 
the spread of contagious diseases, 
that mereantile 
fered with.” An excellent bill has already passed 
the House of Re 
pass the 





anys 


establish a thorough protection | 
at the 


not inter- 


against 
same time interests are 
presentatives, and is expected to 
Senate, which subjects to quarantine all 
Not only 
United 
to report weekly its 
and toinform the Surgeon Gen- 
and the Health 
any vessel that 
may be coming from any such infected port, It is | 
believed that the bill is carefully guarded in all its 
provisions, and will prove a very effective one. 


vessels coming 
this,—it requires ; 
States, 


from 


any infected port. 
ull representatives of the 
at or near such port, 


sanitary condition; 
eral of the Marine Hospital service 
officer at the ports of destination, of 


_ - 


A MAN OF 
A trainer of 


NERVE. 


wild animals must be a man of iron 
slightest fear. No mat- 
ter What may happen to him, his beasts must never 


be allowed to feel that they can whip him. A 


nerve, and never show the 


trainer, long at the business, told the following 
experience to a reporter: 
Of course I have been chewed up some. Every 


‘itu in my line of business has to make up his mind 
to that. See, both my arms and hands are ripped | 
and searre When I was with that branch show 
of Meyer's circus, in France, I was bitten three 
times in two months; pretty badly, too, It almost | 
disezouraged me, | 

Once a lion bit my left arm through the wrist,- 
making that sear,—tore four deep gashes in my right | 
arm with his claws, scored some deep furrows down | 
my back, and in the fight tore everything off me ex- 
cept part of my trousers, 

The blood just poured from me, but I got a heavy 
iron club passed in to me, and belted that lion until 
he was thoroughly whipped. When I got out, I 
was so weak T could hardly stand, but it was the 
only way. 

Gooutof ae 





ie after an animal has bitten you, 
without giving it a sound licking, and you can 
never go in again without its trying to bite you, It 
will remember that it whipped you before. 

You must never let your nerve weaken, and take 
eare that, though they may muss up your flesh | 
pretty bad, von don’t give them a chance to crunch 
your bones, That may put you at their mercy, so | 
keep them from taking hold. They don’t bite until | 
they sink their claws in, so look out to break loose 
quick, no matter how deep they clutch you. 


o 

TOBY AND THE COOK. 

A writer in ¢ 
that went tosea and became the pet of the captain. 
Toby was the sheep's name, and one of his experi- 
ences—they were all quite 


hambers’s Journal describes a sheep 


comical—is thus de- 
scribed: 
Now there 


was on board the Reliance an old Irish 


cook, One morning, soon after the arrival of Toby, 
Paddy, who had a round bald pate, be it remem- | 
bered, was bending down over a wooden platter, 


cleaning the vegetables for dinner, when Toby took | 
the liberty of insinuating his woolly nose to help 
himself. The cook, naturally enough, struck Toby 
on the snout with the thit of the knife, and went on 
with his work. ‘Toby backed astern at once; a blow | 
he never could and never did receive without taking | 









- ee — 


| ricer- 


| in another, s 


| brought in, is that they could not serve, as they 


; men 


| his mother out of doors and fired a double-barrelled 


| of Mrs. Marime 
| her Bible without the 


THE 


vengeance. Besides, he imagined, no doubt, that, 
holding down his bald head as he did, the cook was 
desirous of trying the strength of their respective | 
skulls. When he had backed astern sufficiently for | 
| his purpose, Toby gave a spring; the two heads came | 
| into violent collision, and down rolled poor Paddy | 
on the deck. Then Toby coolly finished all the veg- 
etables, and walked off as if nothing had happened 
out of the usual. 
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SOLDIERS’ SUPERSTITIONS. 


Skobeleff would never ride in battle any other | 


| horse than a gray one, since it was on a gray horse | 


he fought his first battle (in the late Russian war), | 
and he believed that it would be fatal to him to 
change afterwards. Gen. Jos. Shelby, of Missouri, 
had a similar superstition. A soldier who served 
under him says: 


He firmly believed, and used often to say, that he 
would never be killed in a fight while he rode a sor- | 
rel horse. Aud the fact seemed to bear him out in 
this. He was wounded three times during the war, 
but never once while riding a sorrel horse. He had 
twenty-four horses killed under him in the various 
engagements where he was not hit, and in every 
single instance where the horse was hit and the rider 
escaped, the horse was a sorrel. Once, at Spring- 


| field, a ball struck Shelby fair in the middle of the | 


forehead. It knocked him clean from his stirrups 
—something difficult to do, for he was a splendid 
and back over his horse, and heavily upon | 
the ground. Those about him thought him killed, 
but he was on his feet in a second, and on his horse 
aving, in the cool tones of an ordinary 
conversation, ‘I cannot be killed to-day, for lam 
riding a sorrel horse. Sure enough, the brim of 
his large felt hat had caught the ball and broke its 


foree. It knocked him from his saddle and drew 
some blood, but beyond this no other harm was 
done. 


* —_ 


AN EMPLOYER TAUGHT. 

A Chicago judge recently taught an employer, ! 

who would not allow one of his employees to serve 
on a jury, a severe lesson: 

An excuse frequently made by young men when 


would lose their situations if they did. The judge 
determined to put a stop to the practice. A few 
days ago the bailiff brought in among other jury- 
a young man employed by the Lake Shore 
Railroad Company. He begged to be excused on 
the ground that he would lose his place. 

The judge said he would excuse him if he brought 
proof of this in a letter from his employer. He re- 
tired, andin an hour returned with a letter from 
Mr. Riddle, the superintendent, stating that he 
should discharge the man if he was obliged to 
serve, The judge excused the juryman, in accord- 
ance with his promise. 

He, however, quietly instructed the bailiff that 
when the next venire was needed, he might go to 
the office of the Lake Shore road and summon Mr, 
Riddle. The bailiff did so and Riddle appeared. 
Ile made all manner of excuses, and begged to be 
let off on the score of business, but the judge would 
not listen to him, and he was required to do his duty 
as a juryman,. 


_ 


TOO MUCH LIGHT. 
The poet Gray, referring to Milton’s blindness, 
says,— 
“Ile saw,—but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.” 
Was it the remembrance of these lines which sug- 
gested the following method of capturing a lunatic? 


A crazy man in Still River, Mass., who had turned 


shot gun at two neighbors who attempted to enter 
the house the other day, was finally captured, while 
sitting in bed, gun in hand, by having a light from 
a powerful reflector thrown into his eyes, which 
dazzled him so that he could not resist. 


ee 


A MOUSE IN COURT. 
The consternation of women over a loose mouse 
is a favorite subject of newspaperfun. Here is an 
item for the other side: 


While a Judge was holding court at Van Wert, 
O., a few days ago, a mouse took advantage of his 
preoccupation and climbed up inside his pantaloons. 
The attorneys and attendants became aware of the 
situation when the Judge suddenly gave a jump, 
clapped his hand to his leg and stamped on the 
floor. The Sheriff rushed to the rescue, and the 
spectators rose in their seats, not knowing what was 
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about to happen. The Judge whispered to the 
Sheriff, a lawyer shook the intruder out, and in the 
general confusion that ensued, the mouse escaped. 


——>—__—_— 


A HALE OLD LADY. 


Addison, Vt., has a notable old lady in the person | 
Wright, who is ¢ ars old, reads 

aid of glasses, and last month | 
made a quilt of 36 pieces. She has oceupied her 
present residence for 91 years, and on her father’s | 
side has known eight generations. Her health is 
good, hearing excellent, and mind active. She 
heard the cannon during the battle of Plattsburgh, 
andafter the engagement went on board Commo- 
dore Macdonough’s flagship. Her father wasa Rev- | 
olutionary soldier, and was with Eth: ayn Allen at 
Ticonderoga. } 












ae 
WORN-OUT LAND. 
Shrewd farmers know how to make worn-out land 


| pay. | 


About twenty-five years ago, J. D. G. Williams, of | 
Raynham, Mass., with two other young men, spent | 
half a day setting out pine trees on an acre anda | 
half of land that was considered dear at ten dollars | 
an acre, and recently the standing wood on this lot 
was sold for two hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
There is another piece of timber which Mr. Williams | 
set out thirty years ago, which good judges say will 
cut one hundred and fifty cords to the acre. 


— — 
A Scorer schoolmaster having repeatedly and at 


last angrily demanded of the pupils, “Who signed | 
Magna Charta?” a little girl tremblingly replied, 





“Please, sir, it was na me.” 
“VE made up my mind to be a rascal,” saida 
| young man toan old judge; to which the old jurist | 


re plie ad, “You'd better examine 
ly, and see 
fool,” 


yourself thorengh- 
if you are not better calculated for a 
- 








NION. 


Jewels of the Crown of Scotland. 

At Edinburgh, Scotland, some years since, the Jewels of 
the Crown were locked in a box, that box in another, and 
so on, until they were supposed to be burglar-proof. They 
were then locked up in the vault of the castle, there to re- 
hundred years, the keys being placed in a 
mortar and fired into the sea. Scarce fifty years passed 
by, and the modern lock- picker opens the vault and boxes 
without trouble. So the science of medicine, when stud- 
ied with the aid of chemistry and the micros 





ope, becomes 
garded ineu- 
rable a generation ago, now readily yield to remedies em- 
ployed by the modern and progressive physician. A de- 
cade of years since, and women were taught to believe 
that many of their diseases were incurable; but now hun- 
dreds and thousands of women in the United States will 
testify to the fact that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
has effected their perfect and permanent cure. 
Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 6, 1876. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: | 











Dr. R. V. Pierce, 





Dear Sir—About five years since my wife was taken | 
sick, and though we employed the best physicians in our 
city, yet she gradually grew worse, so that she was con- 


fined to the bed. Every remedy I had tried, or could 

find, failed to cure or even give relief. At last I procured 

a bottle of your Favorite Prescription, and to my surprise 

it gave almost instant relief, and with a little persever- 

ance, an entire cure was effected. 
Ever gratefully yours, 


GEO. BODENMILLER. 





30( DEC ALCOMANTE PICTURES for 25 
ets. J. W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford, Mass. 


STAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
Decaleomanie or Transfer Pictures, 10c; 60S 


a 
6 or Jar Pictures. 10¢;3 all postpaid. J. WwW. FRIZ. 
ZELL, 478 W. Baltimore Street, Saltimore, Md. 


FOOT LATHES! Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 


pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 


| pp ae for Embroidery on Perforated Cardboard 
I by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Every 
stitch marked to match perforations. Send stamp for 
price list Wu. S. DALE, New Haven, Ct. 


MAR Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 


Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 
I pish Class Poultry, Eggs,Pigeons, Dogs, and Thor- 
ough-bred Stock. nt new illustrated catalogue 
free. W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 221 Church St., Phila, Pa. 
to ag gents 


$3 A DAY wits‘, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free. J . BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


M INERAL S. Geologic al Specimens, c., sold 

ore respondence solicited, 50 Miner- 
pi (diffe rent) ~ : beled. $l. Mineral and G. 8. Co., Box 
150, Manheim, Lan. Co., Pa. 


SEND 25 cents to P. O. Box 50, MELROSE, MAss. 
for the**PET” Cook Book, Just out. Orig- 
inal, novel, economical. Postage stamps or scrip accepted. 


100 new cooking receipts for practienl family use. 
Cold. mo of Sunset on Lake George, 

and our grand new Illustrated Cata- 
logue, which ba i be worth to you its weight in gold. 

- LATHAM & CO., 

‘in Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
HWOLCOMB’S Improved Acoustie yi 0 
Patent Applied For. ELEPH NE 
For short lines the best and cheapest Speaking Telephone 
manufactured. Lhave a test line of over 1 mile in le “be 
that transmits the voice with such power as to be h 
distinetly in all parts of an ordinary room. tilustrated 


Can made $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIs MAn’F’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 








~, 








Send 30 cents for our large 





circulars for stamp 


Address J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


THE “WONDER BOX” 


Contains 12 Sheets Paper, 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 
1 Lead Pencil, 3 Pens, 1 Motto, 12 Comic Cards, 40 Silhouettes, 
26 Love Mottoes, 8 Patterns for Fancy Work, 112 Decaleomanic, 
132 Embossed Pictures, 100 Gilt, Silver, and "Fancy Ornaments, 
1 Penholdet, 2 Book Marks, 25 Wood Splints, 5 Black Tablets, 5 
Picture Ca: rds, 30 Scrap-Book Pictures. 617 articles for 42c. (by 
mail, for 53 cts.) It amounts at retail to $1.45. Postage Stamps 
taken. J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PIANO Another battle on high prices. 
War with monopolists renewed. 
See Beatty's latest Newspaper for full reply 
Before buying PIANO or ORGAN read my lat 
Lowest Prices EvER GIVEN. | Adk 
Sees’ Daniel F. Beatty,Washington, N. J.,U. 


POTTERY DECORATIONS. 5": 








ent free. 
rirenla 





P= 
= Fe 





B utterfite 

Sample pack- 
ets. tamps taken. 

Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


wWictToRmR: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
HNand-Inkers, @8 to #20. 
Self-Inkers, #6 to @850. 
- CO., Mir’s, Weat Meriden, Conn. 


ANY BOY 


Can have a PRINTING PRESSand COMPLETE 
OUTFIT by paying 25 cents monthly. Send for 
full particulars of our “SECOND GREAT OFFER 
TO BOYS.” 


Enclose 3ct stamp. No postal cards no- 
ticed. 








cts., or 13 full sheets for 50 
MORRISON & CO., 411 Myrtle 


INTING 


eFPRESSES 
Large Illustrated o Sislogne f r 
2stamps. J. COOK & 









ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
Established 1860. 19 Beekman Street, New Y ork. 


PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of 
No Patent, No Pay. 


F. A. 


Patents, Washington, 
dD. C. 


Send for cireular, 


THE LAST OFFER 
Morning Glory, Basket "hi 
style, with name printed 25e 
Tinted Bristol, 15e; 
name), lie; 25 E mbossed, 
ecard eases, ide, le. 






Peo 
Elegant 





25e; 50 Granite, 20: 
PERRY MAsoNn & Co., Boston, Tees. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


_ CAXTON PRESS 

Self-In Hse only 813. 
CoOL c MBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, sk aha will do the work 
- a $23) Press. Presses from $3 50. 








amp for i CURTIS & 
Mi TCHE . 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, nena Established 1847. 








| Sample by m: ~ +4 receipt of 30 cts. 


;| Cashmere 


s 


New Chro- | 


| these Rings. J. T. 1 


| leading physicians in their practice. 


ORGAN 


/A Sure Cure for 


Birds. | 


| and kindred diseases. 
| 


| compound, 








MAY ob 1878, 










LITTLE JOHNNY DELIGHTED 
Grandpa puzzied, yd home decorated with 
Date’s — beantif ully colored Prepared 
Decalcomanie PI ctures. No vu- 
Sa rish Oo ary, simply water used, 
No wink pag ets sent, 
ts 6 Sb Se, 13 
c= 
Atur S, only $2. 
Flowers—114 Wild aan “Tame 
Children Hes 


Animals- 
js—80Chinere Pizures—80Amiest 
80 Chi 







40 
33 
entne al Hunting Scenesa— 
28 National Costumes 
ects—19 Circus Riders—ig 
Cupids, Fruit, &c.—16 Oriental Figure: veh tos al Landscapes—j2 
Double Heads—11 Allegorical Scenes—10 Bi 10 Figures, the 
Elements—7 Figures, the Seasons. 5 aimple ets of Embossed 
Scrap Book or Pottery Pictures 25 ct: Agents Wanted Every 
where. Oatalogues free. Ask your tag aa ta or write direct, 


HENRY S. DATE, 116 Washington st., Chl cago, Mh 
can make 


BOYS by selling the MON EY 
EXCELSIOR WEEDING HOOK. 












This implement is an indispensable article in flower 
and vegetable gardening, loosens the earth so weeds can 
be removed root and branch, Address 

McLEOD, REARDON & CoO., 
Manufacturers, 
11 River Street, TRC OY, N. Y. 


COLGATE’S |: CASHMERE BOUQUET 


Is universally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
fuland refined asthe 

most delicate and re- 

cherche of perfumes- 

The name and trade, 

mark of Colgate & 

Co. on each package 

area guarantee of su- 


Bouquet 
O , Pe. gaality. uniform 
THE DINGEE & ¢ CONARD ) Co's 


ROSES 


Roses, sui‘able for immediate 

















Gowering, Bi Splen aie 
Varietie sour hae its ‘ior af 1 for S 
for 83 : 2G fo Theo ME CUL 

| Bend f for our N Ww Gun DE tO RC SULTUL, 
and choose from reat Spc. 
cialty is growing ve 9 ide core why TNE DINGFE 
& CONARD CO. Rose-Growers, West Grove,ChesterCo.,Pa. 





A Highly Polished an Plat- 
ed Puzzle Key Rin 
(same as sold by us at a 
E.rposition and atthe Paris Exposi- 
tion of 187 8. ) with your name and ad- 
ved on it, post-paid, for 
set of Steel Dies (letters 
re for cutting names on 
~a Ge ME e for holding the ring, 
a Steel Hammer and a Gross of 
Nickel Plated Puzzle Key Rings for 
$20! Parties out of employment can 
more than earn a living retailing 
LLYER, 80 Fulton Street, _N. | 3 












GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition, 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


For weakness, nervousness, and general debility ; Sie 4 
These medicines 
purely vegetable. Sold by all Druggi Send for Alm: 

GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 








RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 


medicines are a new 
are administered 
by numbers, and are very suc- 
cessful. The above diseases need no longer be considered 
incurable. Ample testimony to the above facts will be 


Thes 
eee REMEDIES 








otherwise. Consultation free. 


J. T. REED & CO., 
6 Hancock Square, Chas. District, Boston. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their —— style 
and workmanship. 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset is the delight of 
every mother. Price, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not jto break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.2! 
For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 
7%. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N 


300 DECALCOMANIE. 


for 25 cts. Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 1 pe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES potinwte 700 
for2% cts. 2WsuperbWsets. 2 Floral ——— P~) 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth for $1 

WALtace Puetps & Co. Box a. Chicago, 


Cases of 125 


RUBBER TYPE!::: 











movable letters 
bs = print- 

pparatus, 
Paddress 





on ph aie ane 50 by mail; sample of Type and Cree “, 





RUBBER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 














PRETTY POTTERY PICTURES. 


| EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER CAN 
HAVE A PACKAGE, 


» you want a package of the Prettiest Pictures you ever saw, 
FRU ars. FLOWERS, LANDSCAPES, CHILDREN, BEAUTIFUL LADIES, ete. 
Ja op Scrap Books, ete.? We will send yona package, and a 3 months’ subscription to the HovsEKEEPER’s CoMPAN- 
10N, an elegantly illustrated twelve-page monthly, printed on tinted paper, 


to the household and its economical management, ineludi 





ee] 
FREE! FREE! 


ANIMALS, BIRDS, AUTUMN LEAVES, 
. for decorating Pottery, Vases, 





and devoted to everything that pertains 


ng Scientifie and Healthful Cookery, Home Decorations, 


Faney Work, the Cultivation of Flowers, ete., on receipt of 10 cents and 5 cents extra for postage— 15 cents altogether, 


We make this unparalleled offer to introduce our paper into new families. 
» 2 


sow & Co., Publishers, 397 Broadway, N. 


Stamps taken. Address M, T, RicHArpe 


Agents wanted, QUTFIT FREE. Mention this paper. 


furnished to all who will apply for same, by letter or - 











